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NOTE 

In preparing this edition I have tried to keep in view 
the requirements of the student of Ethics. 

I have to acknowledge special indebtedness to the 
complete edition of Butler’s works edited by Dr. J. H. 
Bernard, whose plan of numbering the paragraphs 
I have followed, and also to the volume on Bishop 
Butler in the Leaders of Religion series by Dr. W. A. 
Spooner. 

The Editor’s notes are enclosed in brackets. 


W. R. M. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

Butler’s Fifteen Sermons were first published in 1726. 
He infornrs us in the Preface that they were selected 
" in a great measure accidentally ” from the discourses 
which he delivered during his tenure of the office of 
Preacher at the Rolls Chapel. In the second edition, 
issued in 1729, he added a long preface and made many 
changes in the text. Both these improvements were 
intended to remove, as far as possible, the obscurity of 
which readers seem to have complained. It is the text 
of the second edition which is printed in this volume. 
The Dissertation on Virtue is the second of the two 
'appendices to the Analogy, which was published in 1736. 
It is in the nature of a footnote to chap, iii., “ Of the 
Moral Government of God.” 

These sermons are im})ortant because they contain 
the exposition of Butler’s ethical theory. With the 
exception of the last, “ On the Ignorance of Man,” they 
are all concerned with moral questions ; but the funda- 
mental ideas are to be found in the first three Sermons, in 
the Preface and in the Dissertation. The other Sermons 
are valuable, in various degrees, as illustrations and 
applications of Butler’s method. None of these dis- 
courses has any claim to be regarded as a masterpiece 
of pulpit oratory. Their style, though often grave, 
forcible and impressive, is sometimes laboured and 
difficult, and would not, perhaps, of itself give them a 
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place in the permanent possessions of English literature. 
So competent a judge, however, as Mr. W. H. Hutton 
has recently expressed a very high opinion of Butler’s 
merits as a writer of English. He speaks of his “ mas- 
sive splendour,” and thinks that for “massive force” 
and “ sheer weight ” Butler is pre-eminent among the 
writers of his time {Camb. Hist, of Eng. Lit., vol, x. 
p. 361). The theological ideas which they contain are 
more fully worked out in the Analogy. It is then 
chiefly as examples of philosophical writing, as essays 
on the theory of morals, that these compositions are to 
be judged. 

To appreciate fairly Butler’s achievement in this field 
it is almost essential to bear in mind both the prevailing 
tone of the society in which he lived and the speculations 
on moral subjects which were current when he wrote. 
Doubtless it is true of all great thinkers that they cannot 
be adequately interpreted except in relation to their 
place in the development of thought and social con- 
ditions. But this is true in a special manner of Joseph 
Butler. His was not one of those minds which find 
pleasure in speculation because they move easily in a 
rarefied atmosphere. Thought to him was evidently a 
labour ; he was stirred up to the task only by the 
pressure of problems which demanded a solution because 
they affected the conduct and fortunes of men. Thus 
Butler is a thinker who is in close contact with the life of 
his time. Yet he succeeds in being concrete without 
being in the smallest degree personal. Few writers 
reveal so little of themselves, of their prejudices, history 
and habits. With an intellect given to brooding over 
the deepest questions, he distrusted, at the same time, 
aU speculation for its own sake. Frequent expressions 
show that he regarded with settled suspicion any claim 
to possess a complete philosophy, or any hope of a final 
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answer to the ultimate questions which the mind of man 
can frame. “ Other orders of creatures may perhaps be 
let into the secret counsels of heaven and have the 
designs and methods of Providence in the creation and 
government of the world communicated to them : but 
this does not belong to our condition. . . . Our 
ignorance, and the little we can know of other things, 
affords a reason why we should not perplex ourselves about 
them ” (Serin. XV. § i6). It is this unusual combination 
of qualities which gives Butler’s writings their peculiar 
flavour. He is sternly impersonal yet sternly practical, 
he limits himself rigorously to questions which are 
capable of being answered and which need an answer 
because of their bearing upon conduct ; yet he approaches 
them, not from the point of view of individual feeling or 
disposition, but from the standpoint of the reason which 
is common to all men. He wishes to give, not the report 
of a personal attitude, but the conclusions of a faculty 
which is universal. 

There is sufficient evidence that the moral and re- 
ligious condition of England in Butler’s day was far from 
satisfactory ; though it may be doubted whether the 
eighteenth century deserved all the scorn which has 
since been spent on it. Nothing is easier than to draw 
an indictment against a century ; but it is clear enough 
that, along with a certain grossness and callousness of 
manners, it was a fashion, at least in educated circles, to 
depreciate idealism of every kind. More particularly 
men were prone to C 5 micism, that easiest of all methods 
of acquiring a reputation for superior insight, which 
sees in generous aims and impulses nothing but self- 
delusion or disguised self-interest. Butler observes that 
this is the characteristic note of his generation. “ I 
suppose that it may be spoken of as very much the 
distinction of the present to profess a contracted spirit, 
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and greater regard to selt-intcrcst than appears to have 
been done formerly ” (Serin. XI. § i). Shaftesbury 
however suggests that the fault was not entirely on the 
side of the critics of traditional morality. The serious- 
minded had attempted to suppress indejiendent dis- 
cussion of morals and religion in the supposed interests 
of Revelation. “ So much is the religious part of man- 
kind alarmed by the freedom of some late pens, and so 
great a jealousy is raised everywhere on this account, 
that whatsoever an author may suggest in favour of 
religion he will gain little credit in the cause if he allows 
the least advantage to any other princii^le ” {Character- 
istics, ed. 1727, p. 7). 

It is not to be supposed that the “ contracted spirit ” 
which Butler laments was in reality based upon a con- 
sistent philosophy. Its most congenial literary expres- 
sion was the Maxims of Rochefoucauld, or perhaps the 
Fable of the Bees in which Mandeville maintained, not 
without wit, that moral codes are either pernicious 
restraints upon human energies or artful impositions by 
statesmen upon the common herd. Nevertheless this 
fasionable cynicism did frequently profess to be founded 
on a philosophy — upon the philosophy of Thomas 
Hobbes. Hobbes was its putative if not its real father. 
“ Hobbism ” is the theory which Butler attempts to 
meet and overthrow. 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) is one of the greatest 
names in English philosophy. Though his opinions on 
morals and politics have tended to overshadow his other 
work, perhaps his greatest significance is as a meta- 
physician and systematic philosopher. To sum up, as 
far as possible, a philosophy in a phrase, he is the most 
consistent of materialists. All that exists is matter in 
motion. To this every species of appearance could, if 
,we had adequate knowledge, be reduced. There is 
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therefore no such thing as the soul, if by that we mean 
an immaterial existence ; mental phenomena are the 
“ internal ” motions of material particles. Hobbes’ 
purpose was to show how the laws of human nature and 
society may be deduced from the laws of motion. The 
purpose was vain, since he was no more able than any 
other materialist to bridge the gap which divides the 
material from the mental. His psychological views are 
however those which are most in harmony with a 
materialist philosophy. He was led by his theory to 
undertake an analysis of the human mind ; he has indeed 
a good claim to be the founder of analytical psychology. 
From the standj^oint of Ethics the important part of his 
psychology is that which deals with desire and will. 
In his view man is a creature of manifold appetites which 
seek their gratification in external things. The gratifi- 
cation of appetite is a heightening of vitality, which is 
felt by us as pleasure. He goes on to give a deterministic 
turn to this theory by treating the desires as strictly 
analogous to physical forces. Freedom, in the sense of 
being able to choose what we shall will, is an illusion. 
Every desire, like all other forces, produces its full 
effect, unless hindered by some other force. Hence will 
is nothing but the “ last appetite,” the strongest, the 
prevailing, desire. / 

Hobbes generalizes bis doctrine of will bw^aying that 
all desires have, in the natural state of rmai, one of two 
objects, either Pleasure or Self-preserv^ion. These are 
the two absorbing pursuits of man in A state of nature. 
But, with the advance of reason, another object takes 
its place beside them — Power. W^en man is capable 
of reflecting on his condition and presenting the future 
in his imagination, the desire for power awakes, because 
he sees that it offers o])portunify for gratification and 
relief from insecurity. Here thjen is the famous doctrine 
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of the natural egoism of man : that he is by nature not a 
social being, but is governed solely by the desires for 
pleasure, preservation and power. But to maintain this 
position it is, in Hobbes’ opinion, necessary to prove that 
the so-called social affections are nothing but egoism in 
disguise. Since he has an unrivalled gift of clear 
statement we may allow him to speak for himself on the 
subjects of Pity and Charity. “ Pity is the imagination 
or fiction of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding 
from the sense of another man’s calamity. But when it 
lighteth on such as we think have not deserved the same, 
the compassion is greater, because then there appeareth 
more probability that the same may happen to us : for 
the evil that happeneth to an innocent man may happen 
to every man ” (Human Nature, ix. lo). “ There is 
yet another passion, sometimes called love but more 
properly good-will or charity. There can be no greater 
argument to a man of his own power, than to find himself 
able not only to accomplish his own desires but also to 
assist other men in theirs : and this is that conception 
wherein consisteth charity. In which, first is contained 
that natural affection of parents to their children . . . 
as also that affection wherewith men seek to assist those 
that adhere unto them. But the affection wherewith 
men many times bestow their benefits on strangers is 
not to be called charity, but either contract, whereby they 
seek to purchase friendship, or jear, which maketh them 
to purchase peace ” {pp. cit. ix. 17). The general 
tendency of these analyses is obvious. It is that all 
affections can be shewn to have the self-interested love 
of power or pleasure as their source. The proposition 
is not that genuinely disinterested affections are foolish, 
but that they are impossible. 

Such thorough-going egoism leads to an important 
consequence in ethical\ theory. There cannot be a 
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Common or Universal Good which transcends and 
includes the true good of every finite person. There 
will be as many Goods as there are individuals. This is 
a conclusion which Hobbes does not hesitate to draw. 
“ Every man, for his own part, calleth that which 
pleaseth him and is delightful to himself good, and that 
evil which displeaseth him : insomuch that while every 
man differeth from another in constitution they differ 
from one another concerning the common distinction 
between good and evil. Nor is there any such thing as 
absolute goodness, considered without relation : for 
even the goodness which we apprehend in God Almighty 
is his goodness to us ” {Human Nature, vii. 3). 

The natural condition of mankind is therefore one of 
egoistic striving, “ a war of all against all.” This state is 
however far from being a happy one, it is a scene of 
“ continual fear and danger of violent death, and the 
life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short ” 
{Leviathan, xiii.). Reflection leads to the discovery that 
an unlimited indulgence of egoistic impulses by all is 
not the best policy in the interests of all. So arises the 
transition from unsocial warfare to settled social life. 
Hobbes chooses to represent this under the fiction of a 
“ social contract ” by which each individual resigns a 
portion of his ” natural right ” to seek his own interest 
by every means in his power, on condition that all others 
do the same. It is “ as if every man should say to every 
man, I authorize and give up my right of governing 
myself to this man or to this assem^’* 
condition, that thou give up thy rigi 
ize all his actions in like manner, 
tude so united in one person h 
. . . This is the generatio ,1 
rather (to speak more re^’’' 
which we owe, under tJ 
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defence ” {Leviathan, xvii.). The essential feature of this 
doctrine is, not the somewhat fantastic idea of a “ social 
contract,” but the view which it implies of the nature 
and functions of society. Society is not a natural 
growth, nor is the social life the natural condition of man ; 
society is an artificial construction the restrictions of 
which are undertaken in order to escape the worse 
discomforts of unbounded war. When once the state 
has been constituted, Hobbes argues that the authority 
of the Governor ought to be practically unlimited ; 
since rebellion is contrary to the fundamental purpose 
of the social order, the preservation of peace. 

Further, it is only within society that moral dis- 
tinctions have any meaning. Morality consists of those 
general rules, called by Hobl')es “ natural laws,” which 
are necessary for the maintenance of society. They may 
be summed up in the golden rule expressed in a negative 
form, “ Do not that to another which thou wouldest not 
have done to thyself.” These general rules arc based on 
reason and are, in a sense, “eternal and immutable,” 
because they are alw'ays and everywhere the necessary 
supports of that social order which is the requisite con- 
dition for the welfare of the individual. It is important 
to notice that Hobbes does, in a manner, believe that 
morality is rational and universal because this point has 
generally l)een overlooked by his critics. Nevertheless 
it is true to say that, for the individual, the source of 
moral obligation is not reason but the commands of the 
the state he accepts the standards 
'Plfiy to his life. “ In the state of 
m is his own judge, and differeth 
+he names and appellations of 
ifferences arise quarrels and 
"ssary there should be a 
that might 'fall in con- 
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troversy. As, for example, of what is to be called right, 
what good, what virtue. . . . This common measure 
some say is right reason, with whom I should consent if 
there were any such thing in rerum natura. But 
commonly they that call for right reason to decide any 
controversy do mean their own. But this is certain, 
seeing right reason is not existent, the reason of some 
man or men must supply the place thereof : and that 
man or men is he or they that have the sovereign power, 
and consequently the civil laws are to all subjects the 
measures of their actions, whereby to determine whether 
they be right or wrong, profitable or unprofitable, vir- 
tuous or vicious ” {De Corpore Politico, ii. lo. 8). 

It was to be expected that so comprehensive and 
defiant a philosophy would call forth much opposition ; 
and in fact Hobbism was the centre of ethical discussion 
for at least a generation. Passing over those criticisms 
which were ephemeral or merely destructive, we may 
distinguish two lines of thought which had already been 
developed in opposition to Hobbism when Butler com- 
posed his Sermons : these may be called respectively 
Rational Intuitionism and Aesthetic Intuitionism. Since 
Butler was deeply influenced by both of these systems, it 
will be necessary to discuss briefly their leading ideas. 

Rational Intuitionism was the view of ethics which 
was held by the Cambridge Platonists, a group of writers 
who, towards the end of the seventeenth century, at- 
tempted to work out a religious philosophy on the lines of 
the later Platonism. The chief point in Hobbes' theories 
with which they quarrelled was that he appeared to make 
morality a matter of convention or arbitrary arrange- 
ment. In opposition to this they maintained that the 
moral ideas are as universal and unalterable as the ideas 
of the intellect, that morality is rooted in the nature of 
the universe. The best representative of the ethical 
Jj 
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teaching of the Cambridge Platonists is Ralph Cudworth 
(1617-1688). Though his book, Concerning Eternal and 
Immutable Morality, was not published until 1731, five 
years later than Butler’s Sermons, it is, in reality, a 
belated summary of the general teaching of the whole 
school. Cudworth’s book is directed against the view 
that the moral law is a collection of arbitrary enact- 
ments, and he deals with both the forms in which that 
theory has been held. He rejects the view of Calvin, 
that morality depends on the arbitrary will of God, as 
well as that of Hobbes, that it dej^ends on the arbitrary 
law or convention of the state. The argument is that 
all knowledge is concerned with nothing else but uni- 
versal ideas which are fixed and immutable. The moral 
ideas are as universal as those of mathematics. Hence, 
equally with those of mathematics, they are eternal and 
immutable and in no sense arbitrary. “ There is no 
such thing as arbitrarious Essence, Mode or Relation 
that may be made indifferently anything at pleasure : 
for an arbitrarious essence is a being without nature, 
a contradiction and therefore a nonentity. Wherefore 
the natures of Justice and Injustice cannot be arbi- 
trarious things that maybe applicable by will indifferently 
to any actions or dispositions whatsoever. For the 
modes of all subsistent beings and the relations of things 
to one another, are immutably and necessarily what 
they are, and not arbitrary, being not by wiU but by 
nature ” (Eternal and Immutable Morality, ist ed. 
pp. 16, 17) 

Rational Intuitionism was probably known to Butler 
chiefly through the writings of Samuel Clarke (1675- 
1729), with whom he had corresponded on philosophical 
subjects in his youth and who became, in later years, his 
friend. Clarke, though not strictly one of the Cambridge 
Platonists, adopted and carried further their ethical 
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principles. He agrees with Cudworth that the moral 
law is rooted in the nature of things, and that its funda- 
mental commands are as self-evident and unalterable as 
mathematical truths. He goes on however to do what 
has so often proved fatal to intuitionist theories, he 
attempts to say what the self-evident moral intuitions 
are. He holds them to be, Reverence, Equity, Bene- 
volence, Self-preservation. Clarke, in his attempt to 
remedy a defect in the system, undoubtedly succeeded 
in revealing its insufficiency. For it is clear, when we 
have the alleged first principles of morals before us, 
that they are not really analogous to the axioms of 
speculative reason ; and it is also evident, not only that 
they require definition, but that they may conflict with 
one another. It may be supposed that some sense of 
these difficulties affected Butler’s attitude towards 
Rational Intuitionism. He speaks of it with respect, 
and allows that abstract arguments on moral questions 
may be useful ; but, at the same time, a note of half- 
suppressed distrust runs through his remarks on his 
subject. He feels insecure in the speculative region to 
which Cudworth and Clarke resorted for their founda- 
tion, and he prefers to meet Hobbes on his own ground, 
by the investigation of the actual nature of man as 
revealed by experience. “ Let us return to earth our 
habitation.” 

When Butler composed his Sermons another line of 
thought had been opened up in opposition to Hobbism, 
and had received considerable attention both from the 
distinguished rank of its author and the attractiveness 
of his exposition. Antony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of 
Shaftesbury (1671-1713), is the originator and chief 
representative of what has been called the “ Moral 
Sense Theory ” or “ .Esthetic Intuitionism.” Possibly 
some of the writings of another member of this school. 
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Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747), may have been known 
to Butler when he wrote the Analogy, but it was Shaftes- 
bury who made the theory known to him and who 
influenced his thought. The most important element in 
Shaftesbury’s doctrine is his view of the nature of 
Conscience. He holds that there is a special moral 
faculty in man. This faculty, which he calls the “ moral 
sense,” passes judgment on individual actions and 
thoughts as they occur. It is closely analogous to the 
faculty of aesthetic appreciation ; just as the sense of 
beauty enables us to discriminate beautiful things from 
ugly ones so the moral sense enables us to differentiate 
the noble from the base. But it is important to notice 
that, in this theory, neither the sense of beauty nor the 
moral sense contain any general principles of beauty or 
goodness. Both are concerned with the immediate 
judgment of particulars. The Conscience is not a rational 
function which applies universal laws to the regulation 
of conduct ; it is rather a species of tact, or a system of 
instinctive reactions, which causes us to feel rightly in the 
presence of virtuous or vicious actions. This however, 
though the most remarkable portion of Shaftesbury’s 
doctrine, is not the whole of it. His view of the nature of 
Conscience might seem most naturally to lead to the con- 
clusion that the good is an affair of the individual sub- 
jective feeling ; but this is not the conclusion which he 
draws. He believes that moral distinctions have inde- 
pendent reality, that deeds are good or bad quite apart 
from our apprehension of their moral quality. The 
characteristic property of the good is to be harmonious 
or proportionate. In appl5dng this general principle 
Shaftesbury makes use of the idea of a system, which 
Butler afterwards employed with such effect. Anything 
is good which is in harmonious relations with the system 
of which it forms a part. Hence it follows that human 
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goodness consists in being in harmony with the species 
of which the individual is a member, and virtuous con- 
duct is that which conduces to the good of the species as 
a whole. It is therefore, in a sense, true to say that, for 
this theory. Benevolence is the sum of goodness, since the 
ultimate criterion is the General Good. The idea that 
the Good is harmonious is applied also to the individual. 
The virtuous man is one who maintains a “ balance ” 
between “ self-affections ” and “ natural affections,” 
which is Shaftesbury’s term for the social and altruistic 
impulses. Finally, it is argued that virtue and self- 
interest always coincide in the present world. “To be 
well affected towards the Public Interest and one’s own 
is not only consistent but inseparable : moral rectitude 
or virtue must be the advantage and vice the injury and 
disadvantage of every creature ” {Characteristics, ed. 1727, 
vol. ii. p. 81 ; cf. pt. ii. sects, i and 2). 

When Butler’s ethical teaching is considered in the 
light of the theories which we have now briefly reviewed, 
it is clear that, in all its details, it is closely related 
with them. In each of these schools he has learnt, 
though none of them have seemed to him to possess the 
final word. It is not intended to give here a complete 
summary of the doctrine of the Sermons, for that the 
reader must be referred to the analyses which are pre- 
fixed to them in this edition, but it may be instructive to 
notice one or two of the more salient points of contact 
and divergence. 

{a) The Method. In the main Butler’s method is 
psychological. He agrees with Hobbes that one way of 
approach to moral problems is through an analysis of 
human nature. While not denying that a more abstract 
method is legitimate, he himself begins with an inquiry 
into the constitution of man. But Butler’s method is 
psychological with a difference. His aim is not mere 
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observation without pre-suppositions. He assumes at 
the outset the principle of teleology, the existence of 
“ final causes.” He takes for granted that man’s 
constitution has some end or purpose. His design then 
is to study the nature of man in order to discover man’s 
true end, with the pre-supposition that the pursuit of 
that end will be man’s highest life. In working out this 
conception Butler makes use of the idea of a system which 
had been employed by Shaftesbury. Human nature is 
not simply a collection of faculties and impulses, as 
Hobbes supposed ; it is, or rather is cai)able of being, a 
whole, a systematic unity, characterized by harmonious 
proportion. Further, that harmony does not consist in a 
mere “ balance ” between self-regarding and benevolent 
tendencies, as Shaftesbury had taught. It is to be found 
in the subordination of the lower elements to those which 
are, in their nature, more authoritative. 

(6) The social nature of man. Butler is here writing 
with Hobbes directly in view. The general principle of 
his argument is, when allowance is made for the deeper 
insight of his analysis of human nature, the same as 
Shaftesbury’s. Human nature contains elements which 
find their exercise in social life. Man has “ Particular 
Passions ” which arc disinterested and lead, in many 
cases, directly to social good ; he has the principle of 
Benevolence which consciously seeks the welfare of others, 
and Conscience which tends towards the same end. 
Hence there are clear indications that man is “ intended ” 
for social life, that the social order is not artificial but 
” natural.” 

(c) The principles of human nature. Perhaps the most 
original part of Butler’s teaching is his treatment of the 
" particular passions.” He observes that all desires for 
particular objects are, in the strict sense, disinterested, 
since they seek their external object as their end and rest 
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in that. This psychological truth destroys the basis 
of Hobbes’ Egoism, the view that all desire is necessarily 
for the pleasure or power of the agent. Above these 
elementary constituents stand the two regulative prin- 
ciples of Self-love and Benevolence, both of which are 
rational and have the function of introducing order 
among the particular passions. 

(«f) The nature of Conscience. Butler's position on 
this question may be regarded as a kind of via media 
between Rational and .^Esthetic Intuitionism. He seems 
to agree with Shaftesbury that there is a special moral 
faculty, but for him it is more than feeling or instinct. 
It is a “ principle of reflection,” it partakes of the nature 
of reason. Nevertheless the Conscience is not the same 
as the theoretical or pure reason, as the Rational In- 
tuitionists seemed to imply. Butler does not clearly 
draw out the distinction between the pure and the prac- 
tical reason, as Kant did a - few years later, but the 
distinction is at least latent in his theory of the 
Conscience. 

(e) The theological background. Butler does not 
pretend that his ethics are self-subsistent or complete in 
themselves. A religious conception of the universe and 
man is always for him an ultimate axiom. It is this, 
sometimes tacit, pre-supposition which constitutes his 
deepest agreement with the Rational Intuitionists, for 
he too holds, in reality, that Ethics run up into philo- 
sophy, and depend on some general theory of the nature 
of reality as a whole. The theological background is 
particularly noteworthy at three points in Butler’s 
system. First, the teleological interpretation of the 
world and human nature is, in his thought, an inference 
from the belief in a divine Creator and Governor. It is 
only because we hold that the universe is the work of a 
purposive Intelligence that we are able to deduce from 
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the nature of man the end which he is intended to pursue. 
Secondly, Butler holds that the dictates of Conscience are 
the voice of God. They are not the pronouncements of a 
merely subjective tribunal, but the representation in the 
individual soul of the laws of eternal Justice ; and the 
Conscience bears witness to the supreme Judgment, “ it 
goes on to anticipate a higher and more effectual sentence, 
which shall hereafter second and affirm its own.” 
Thirdly, Butler is not so easily persuaded as Shaftesbury 
that virtue and self-interest always agree in the present 
life. The belief in a Moral Governor of the universe 
enables us to suppose that a future life will correct any 
discrepancies of the present, and that, in the long run, 
the path of duty wiU be seen to have been the path of 
true self-interest. 

Mark Pattison has said that the Analogy sums up the 
discussions of a generation. The remark is at least as 
true of the Sermons. Butler’s ethical teaching not only 
contains traces of these controversies, but it is built up 
with ideas suggested by predecessors and contemporaries. 
Yet it would be unjust to describe him as an ” eclectic,” 
if by that is meant one who culls notions from many 
sources without much care for their consistency with one 
another. He has thought out all of them afresh, he has 
given them a new complexion and worked them up into a 
new combination. He has a clear right to the title of 
original and synthetic thinker. 

We must briefly refer to two serious difficulties under 
which Butler’s theory seems to labour ; one an in- 
consistency in the theory itself, the other a difficulty 
which has become more obvious through the advance of 
knowledge. The first is connected with the relation 
between Conscience and Self-love. Passages occur which 
lean to each of the three possible views ; that Conscience 
is supreme, that Self-love is supreme, and that the two 
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are of equal authority. The impression which most 
readers have is that Butler intends to maintain the 
absolute supremacy of Conscience, and this is probably a 
fair indication of his fundamental opinion. Against this 
however must be put the famous passage in which he 
considers, what he holds to be an impossible case, an 
ultimate conflict between interest and virtue. “ Let it 
be allowed, though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed 
consist in affection to and pursuit of what is right and 
good as such ; yet that when we sit down in a cool hour 
we can neither justify to ourselves this or any other 
pursuit, till we are convinced that it will be for our 
interest, or at least not contrary to it” (Serm. XL § 20). 
This is a deliberate and carefully expressed statement, 
and it is possible to argue, as Dr. Seth does, that Butler 
is in reality a Hedonist. 

Secondly, the facts of human development suggest 
a difficulty with regard to Butler’s view of Conscience. 
Every attentive reader of the Sermons must have asked 
himseif the question, “ Does not the assumption run 
through them that Conscience is always and ever5rwhere 
the same ? ” The variations of moral standards, the 
evolution of moral ideas, are more familiar facts to-day 
than in the eighteenth century, and it would be im- 
possible for a modern writer to ignore them. But even 
in Butler’s day the general truth that moral codes vary 
in different stages of civilization was recognized. He 
appears to have overlooked the deep significance of this 
fact. He takes for granted too lightly that, apart from 
the influence of “ superstition,” the pronouncements of 
Conscience are always clear and identical. 

These unsolved problems are sufficient to show, what 
was otherwise probable, that Butler’s theory as he left 
it is hardly tenable at the present day. Nevertheless 
there is no writer who is better qualified to serve as an 
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introduction to modern Ethics. Most of the central 
problems are raised by him and are treated in a manner 
which is closely in touch with the moral experience of 
the ordinary man. But more particularly are his 
writings a good avenue of approach to Ethics because 
they contain in germ most of the ideas which have been 
worked out by later thinkers. One who has read Butler 
on the Conscience as a rational principle and authoritative 
in nature has already made some advance towards 
understanding Kant’s Practical Reason' The close 
connection of morals with social life on which Butler 
insists will i^repare the way for the Utilitarian doctrine 
of the Common Good ; and even his inconsistencies on 
the subject of Self-interest may suggest the possibility 
of conceiving the Good as the greatest pleasure of the 
greatest number. But nothing in Butler is more in- 
structive than his method. If it goes back to Aristotle 
it reaches forward to modern Idealism. Man’s true life 
is life according to his nature, says Butler. If we inter- 
pret that in a less static and individualistic manner we 
have the modem theory of Perfectionism, that the End 
of man is to realize his true or real self within the life of 
society. Thus, though it may be difficult to estimate 
Butler’s direct influence on the later development of 
moral theory, the comprehensiveness of his view links 
him with most of his successors. 

Finally, it may be asked whether Butler has any 
contribution to make to current ethical discussion. 
Perhaps such a contribution may be found in his clear 
recognition of the two sides of the study of morals, the 
scientific and the philosophical, or, as he might have 
said, the natural and the supernatural. As we have 
already observed, he realizes the inadequacy of a merely 
abstract or deductive treatment and the importance of 
a study of the actual phenomena of the moral life, but 
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he holds, at the same time, that morals have a super- 
phenomenal basis. This general truth is important and 
necessary at the joresent day. No study of the mere 
phenomena of morals, whether psychological or his- 
torical,, can give us a true moral imperative. Only when 
we adopt a teleological point of view is it possible to 
reach a conception of a Good which man ought to pursue. 
In other words, Ethics, if it is to be a complete account 
of moral obligation, requires some doctrine of the nature 
of the universe and of man. Morality is intimately 
connected with religion, and Ethics needs some form of 
Theology as its completion and support. 

W. R. M. 
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THE PREFACE 

ANALYSIS 

Introductory remarks. §§ 1-5. 

A certain degree of obscurity unavoidable in works on 
Ethics, since the ideas and terms used have no fixed and 
universal meaning. §§ 6~i i. 

Two ways of dealing with the subject, {a) Abstract: from 
the nature and reason of things, (b) Concrete : from the 
actual constitution of human nature. These two methods 
not contradictory. The latter chiefly adopted in this 
book. § 12. 

yhe principle that virtue consists in following nature is true, 
but needs explanation. § 13. 

The meaning of a system '' : a whole, consisting of related 
parts, conducive to some end. Human nature consists 
of appetites, passions, affections and the principle of 
reflection. Consideration of the relation of its parts and 
the authority of Conscience shows that human nature is 
a • ' system." § 14. 

Vice contrary to the constitution of our nature as a whole. 
§ IS- 

This is the true meaning of the principle of the Stoics. § 16. 

I 
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Summary of the argument of the first three Sermons, §§ 1 8-24. 

In human nature there are some instincts and principles 
of action which brutes also possess. 

But there are others not possessed by brutes — par- 
ticularly Conscience. 

Brutes obey their instincts. 

In general men also obey their instincts and principles 
of action. 

Brutes act suitably to their whole nature.'' 

This would also be true of men but for the presence of a 
principle (viz. Conscience) which bears marks of 
authority over the other principles of human nature. 

A defect in Shaftesbury’s theory : it neglects the authority 
of Conscience and so takes away obligation to virtue when 
virtue cannot be shown to coincide with self-interest. 
§26. 

The principle of the authority of Conscience avoids the danger 
of scepticism with regard to moral obligation. § 27. 

The fact that man is, in this manner, a law to himself involves 
the 3 ustice of punishment for the violation of the law. § 29. 

A mistake to hold that Goodness cannot be feared (Shaftes- 
bury). Goodness, being an unalterable principle of 
action, is rightly an object of fear to an evil man. § 30. 

Forgiveness of injuries (Serms. VIII. and IX.) in a peculiar 
sense a Christian precept and in harmony with man's 
actual condition. §§33, 34. 

Self-love and Benevolence (Serm. XI.) not inconsistent with 
one another. Self-love to be clearly distinguished from 

particular passions." Actions which proceed from self- 
love may be called ‘‘ interested," and actions which pro- 
ceed from "particular passions" alone "disinterested." 
" Particular passions " and self-love may be mingled in 
many cases ; nevertheless the two ideas are distinct. 
The idea of an " interested " pursuit presupposes the 
existence of " particular passions " or appetites. §§ 35-37. 

Benevolence is not more " disinterested " than any other 
passion. Hence Self-love and Benevolence are not 
necessarily opposed to one another ; though they are to 
be distinguished from one another. Further, the good- 
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ness and badness of actions does not depend on whether 
they are -- interested ’’ or -- disinterested/' §§ 38, 39. 
Self-love is not too strong. The passions frequently prevail 
over it. Benevolence also is too weak because men are 
occupied in gratifying passions. § 40. 

Epicureans right in wishing that men would cultivate 
reasonable self-love. Nevertheless the Epicurean account 
of virtue is false, since virtue is an end in itself. In this 
it is analogous to the objects of all natural affections. 

§§41. 42. 

This principle, that the idea of affection implies resting in 
its object as an end, should be used in considering the Love 
of God. Add to this that if we feel affection for parts of 
creation it is natural to suppose something due to the 
Author of all things. §§ 43, 44. 

(i) Though it is scarce possible to avoid judging, in 
some way or other, of almost everything which offers 
itself to one’s thoughts ; yet it is certain, that many 
persons, from different causes, never exercise their 
judgment upon what comes before them, in the way of 
determining whether it be conclusive, and holds. They 
are perhaps entertained with some things, not so with 
others ; they like, and they dislike ; but whether that 
which is proposed to be made out be really made out or 
not ; whether a matter be stated according to the real 
truth of the case, seems to the generality of people merely 
a circumstance of no consideration at all. Arguments 
are often wanted for some accidental purpose ; but 
proof, as such, is what they never want for themselves, 
for their own satisfaction of mind, or conduct in life. 
Not to mention the multitudes who read merely for the 
sake of talking, or to qualify themselves for the world, 
or some such kind of reasons ; there are, even of the few 
who read for their own entertainment, and have a 
real curiosity to see what is said, several, which is pro- 
digious, who have no sort of curiosity to see what is 
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true : I say curiosity, because it is too obvious to be 
mentioned, how much that religious and sacred attention, 
which is due to truth, and to the important question. 
What is the rule of life ? is lost out of the world. 

(2) For the sake of this whole class of readers, for they 
are of different capacities, different kinds, and get into 
this way from different occasions, I have often wished 
that it had been the custom to lay before.people nothing 
in matters of argument but premises, and leave them to 
draw conclusions themselves; which, though it could 
not be done in all cases, might in many. 

(3) The great number of books and papers of amuse- 
ment, which, of one kind or another, daily come in one’s 
way, have in part occasioned, and most perfectly fall in 
with and humour, this idle way of reading and considering 
things. By this means, time even in solitude is happily 
got rid of without the pain of attention ; neither is any 
part of it more put to the account of idleness, one can 
scarce forbear saying, is spent with less thought, than 
great part of that which is spent in reading. 

(4) Thus people habituate themselves to let things 
pass through their minds, as one may speak, rather than 
to think of them. Thus by use they become satisfied 
merely with seeing what is said, without going any 
further. Review and attention, and even forming a judg- 
ment, becomes fatigue ; and to lay anything before them 
that requires it, is putting them quite out of their way. 

(5) There are also persons, and there are at least more 
of them than have a right to claim such superiority, who 
take for granted that they are acquainted with every- 
thing ; and that no subject, if treated in the manner it 
should be, can be treated in any manner but what is 
familiar and easy to them. 

(6) It is true indeed, that few persons have a right to 
demand attention ; but it is also true, that nothing can 
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be understood without that degree of it which the very 
nature of the thing requires. Now morals, considered as 
a science, concerning which speculative difficulties are 
daily raised, and treated with regard to those difficulties, 
plainly require a very peculiar attention. For here ideas 
never are in themselves determinate, but become so by 
the train of reasoning and the place they stand in ; since 
it is impossible that words can always stand for the same 
ideas, even in the same author, much less in different 
ones. Hence an argument may not readily be appre- 
hended, which is different from its being mistaken ; and 
even caution to avoid being mistaken may, in some cases, 
render it less readily apprehended. It is very unallow- 
able for a work of imagination or entertainment not to 
be of easy comprehension, but may be unavoidable in a 
work of another kind, where a man is not to form or 
accommodate, but to state things as he finds them. 

(7) It must be acknowledged that some of the fol- 
lowing Discourses are very abstruse and difficult ; or, 
if you please, obscure ; but I must take leave to add, 
that those alone are judges whether or no and how far this 
is a fault, who are judges whether or no and how far it 
might have been avoided — those only who will be at the 
trouble to understand what is here said, and to see how 
far the things here insisted upon, and not other things, 
might have been put in a plainer manner ; which yet I 
am very far from asserting that they could not. 

(8) Thus much, however, will be allowed, that general 
criticisms concerning obscurity considered as a distinct 
thing from confusion and perplexity of thought, as in 
some cases there may be ground for them ; so in others 
they may be nothing more at the bottom than complaints, 
that everything is not to be understood with the same 
ease that some things are. Confusion and perplexity in 
writing is indeed without excuse,-because any one may, if 
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he pleases, know whether he understands and sees through 
what he is about : and it is unpardonable for a man to 
lay his thoughts before others, when he is conscious that 
he himself does not know whereabouts he is, or how the 
matter before him stands. It is coming abroad in a 
disorder, which he ought to be dissatisfied to find himself 
in at home. 

(9) But even obscurities arising from other causes 
than the abstruseness of the argument may not be always 
inexcusable. Thus a subject may be treated in a manner, 
which all along supposes the reader acquainted with 
what has been said upon it, both by ancient and modern 
writers ; and with what is the present state of opinion 
in the world concerning such subject. This will create 
a difficulty of a very peculiar kind, and even throw an 
obscurity over the whole before those who are not thus 
informed ; but those who are will be disposed to excuse 
such a manner, and other things of the like kind, as a 
saving of their patience. 

(10) However, upon the whole, as the title of Sermons 
gives some right to expect what is plain and of easy 
comprehension, and as the best auditories are mixed, I 
shall not set about to justify the propriety of preaching, 
or under that title publishing. Discourses so abstruse as 
some of these are ; neither is it worth while to trouble 
the reader with the account of my doing either. He 
must not, however, impute to me, as a repetition of the 
impropriety, this second edition, but to the demand for it. 

(11) Whether he will think he has any amends made 
him by the following illustrations of what seemed most to 
require them, I myself am by no means a proper judge. 

(12) There arc two ways in which the subject of morals 
may be treated. One begins from inquiring into the 
abstract relations of things : the other from a matter of 
fact, namely what the particular nature of man is, its 
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several parts, their economy or constitution ; from 
whence it proceeds to determine what course of life it is, 
which is correspondent to this whole nature. In the 
former method the conclusion is expressed thus, that 
vice is contrary to the nature and reason of things : in 
the latter, that it is a violation or breaking in upon our 
own nature. Thus they both lead us to the same thing, 
our obligations to the practice of virtue ; and thus they 
exceedingly strengthen and enforce each other. The 
first seems the most direct formal proof, and in some 
respects the least liable to cavil and dispute : the latter 
is in a peculiar manner adapted to satisfy a fair mind ; 
and is more easily applicable to the several particular 
relations and circumstances in life. 

(13) The following Discourses proceed chiefly in this 
latter method. The three first wholly. They were 
intended to explain what is meant by the nature of man, 
when it is said that virtue consists in following, and vice 
in deviating from it ; ^ and by explaining to show that 

^ [The principle that virtue consists in a life according to 
nature is a common tenet of Stoicism. The meaning of this 
formula underwent some development in the Stoic school ; 
in general, however, Stoicism intended by it life in harmony 
with the Universal Reason which governs nature, Cf. the 
definition of Chrysippus, “to live virtuously is to live 
according to scientific knowledge of the phenomena of 
nature, doing nothing which the Universal Law forbids, 
which is the Right Reason which pervades all things, and is 
the same as Zeus, the Lord of the ordering of this world “ 
(Diog. Laer., vii. 87, 88, quoted Arnold, Roman Stoicism, 
p. 283). Butler interprets the formula as meaning life in 
accordance with the true nature of man. There is thus, as 
Dr. Bernard remarks, some difference between Butler and 
Stoicism in the use of this principle. The difference is not 
so great as might appear from a Laid statement of the two 
views, since for the Stoics man was an organic part of nature 
and indeed a microcosm or miniature representation of the 
Cosmos (see Arnold, op, cit, pp. 238-240, and R. D. Hicks, 
Stoic and Epicurean, pp. 74 fl.). Butler's language in the 
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the assertion is true. That the ancient moralists had 
some inward feeling or other, which they chose to express 
in this manner, that man is bom to virtue, that it consists 
in following nature, and that vice is more contrary to 
this nature than tortures or death, their works in our 
hands are instances. Now a person who found no mys- 
tery in this way of speaking of the ancients ; who, 
without being very explicit with himself, kept to his 
natural feeling, went along with them, and found within 
himself a full conviction, that what they laid down was 
just and true ; such an one would probably wonder to 
see a point, in which he never perceived any difficulty, 
so laboured as this is, in the second and third Sermons ; 
insomuch perhaps as to be at a loss for the occasion, 
scope and drift of them. But it need not be thought 
strange that this manner of expression, though familiar 
with them, and, if not usually carried so far, yet not 
uncommon amongst ourselves, should want explaining ; 
since there are several perceptions daily felt and spoken 
of, which yet it may not be very easy at first view to 
explicate, to distinguish from all others, and ascertain 
exactly what the idea or perception is. The many 
treatises upon the passions are a proof of this ; since so 
many would never have undertaken to unfold their 
several complications, and trace and resolve them into 
their principles, if they had thought what they were 
endeavouring to shew was obvious to every one, who felt 
and talked of those passions. Thus, though there seems 
no ground to doubt, but that the generality of mankind 
have the inward perception expressed so commonly in 

present passage seems to be suggested by Cicero, de Off. iii. 5 : 
- Redeo ad formulara. Detrahere igitur ali^uid alteri, et 
hominem hominis incommodo suum augere commodum, 
magis est contra naturam quam mors, quam paupertas, 
quam dolor, quam caetera, quae possunt aut corpori accidere 
aut rebus externis."] 
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that manner by the ancient moralists, more than to 
doubt whether they have those passions ; yet it appeared 
of use to unfold that inward conviction, and lay it open 
in a more explicit manner, than I had seen done ; es- 
pecially when there were not wanting persons, who 
manifestly mistook the whole thing, and so had great 
reason to express themselves dissatisfied with it. A late 
author of great and deserved reputation says, that to 
place virtue in following nature, is at best a loose way of 
talk. And he has reason to say this, if what I think he 
intends to express, though with great decency, be true, 
that scarce any other sense can be put upon those words, 
but acting as any of the several parts, without distinction, 
of a man’s nature happened most to incline him.^ 

(14) Whoever thinks it worth while to consider this 
matter thoroughly, should begin with stating to himself 
exactly the idea of a system, economy or constitution of 
any particular nature, or particular anything : and he 
wll, I suppose, find, that it is an one or a whole, made up 
of several parts ; but yet, that the several parts even con- 
sidered as a whole do not complete the idea, unless in the 
notion of a whole you include the relations and respects 
which those parts have to each other. Every work both 
of nature and of art is a system : and as every particular 
thing, both natural and artificial, is for some use or pur- 
pose out of and beyond itself, one may add, to what has 

* Religion of Nature Delineated, ed. 1724, pp. 22, 23. 
[This work was by William Wollaston (1660-1724), a popular 
writer on moral and religious subjects. He was an exponent 
of the a priori or abstract method in ethics and of the school 
of Samuel Clarke. His most original doctrine was that all 
virtues can be deduced from the duty of Veracity. See an 
amusing account of his views in Leslie Stephen, English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Butler speaks of him 
with respect, and it is interesting to notice that Wollaston 
was a favourite writer of Queen Caroline, who was Butler’s 
friend and patroness.] 
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been already brought into the idea of a system, its con- 
duciveness to this one or more ends. Let us instance in a 
watch — Suppose the several parts of it taken to pieces, 
and placed apart from each other : let a man have ever 
so exact a notion of these several parts, unless he con- 
siders the respects and relations which they have to each 
other, he will not have anything like the idea of a watch. 
Suppose these several parts brought together and any 
how united : neither will he yet, be the union ever so 
close, have an idea which will bear any resemblance to 
that of a watch. But let him view those several parts 
put together, or consider them as to be put together in 
the manner of a watch ; let him form a notion of the 
relations which those several parts have to each other — 
all conducive in their respective ways to this purpose, 
shewing the hour of the day ; and then he has the idea 
of a watch. Thus it is with regard to the inward frame 
of man. Appetites, passions, affections, and the prin- 
ciple of reflection, considered merely as the several parts 
of our inward nature, do not at all give us an idea of the 
system or constitution of this nature ; because the con- 
stitution is formed by somewhat not yet taken into 
consideration, namely, by the relations which these 
several parts have to each other ; the chief of which is 
the authority of reflection or conscience. It is from 
considering the relations which the several appetites 
and passions in the inward frame have to each other, and 
above all the supremacy of reflection or conscience, that 
we get the idea of the system or constitution of human 
nature. And from the idea itself it will as fully appear, 
that this our nature, i.e. constitution, is adapted to 
virtue, as from the idea of a watch it appears, that its 
nature, i.e. constitution or system, is adapted to measure 
time. What in fact or event commonly happens is 
nothing to this question. Every work of art is apt to be 
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out of order : but this is so far from being according to 
its system, that let the disorder increase, and it will 
totally destroy it. This is merely by way of explanation, 
what an economy, system, or constitution is. And thus 
far the cases are perfectly parallel. If we go further, 
there is indeed a difference, nothing to the present pur- 
pose, but too important an one ever to be omitted. A 
machine is inanimate and passive : but we are agents. 
Our constitution is put in our own power. We are 
charged with it ; and therefore are accountable for any 
disorder or violation of it. 

(15) Thus nothing can possibly be more contrary to 
nature than vice ; meaning by nature not only the 
several -parts of our internal frame, but also the con- 
stitution of it. Poverty and disgrace, tortures and death, 
are not so contrary to it. Misery and injustice are indeed 
equally contrary to some different parts of our nature 
taken singly : but injustice is moreover contrary to the 
whole constitution of the nature. 

(16) If it be asked, whether this constitution be really 
what those philosophers meant, and whether they would 
have explained themselves in this manner ; the answer 
is the same, as if it should be asked, whether a person, 
who had often used the word resentment, and felt the 
thing, would have explained this passion exactly in the 
same manner, in which it is done in one of these Discourses. 
As I have no doubt, but that this is a true account of 
that passion, which he referred to and intended to express 
by the word resentment ; so I have no doubt, but that 
this is the true account of the ground of that conviction 
which they referred to, when they said, vice was contrary 
to nature. And though it should be thought that they 
meant no more than that vice was contrary to the higher 
and better part of our nature ; even this implies such a 
constitution as I have endeavoured to explain. For the 
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very terms, higher and better, imply a relation or respect 
of parts to each other ; and these relative parts, being in 
one and the same nature, form a constitution, and are 
the very idea of it. They had a perception that injustice 
was contrary to their nature, and that pain was so also. 
They observed these two perceptions totally different, 
not in degree, but in kind : and the reflecting upon each 
of them, as they thus stood in their nature, wrought a 
full intuitive conviction, that more was due, and of right 
belonged to one of these inward perceptions, than to the 
other: that it demanded in all cases to govern such a 
creature as man. So that, upon the whole, this is a 
fair and true account of what was the ground of their 
conviction ; of what they intended to refer to when they 
said, virtue consisted in following nature : a manner of 
speaking not loose and undeterminate, but clear and 
distinct, strictly just and true. 

(17) Though I am persuaded the force of this con- 
viction is felt by almost every one ; yet since, considered 
as an argument and put in words, it appears somewhat 
abstruse, and since the connection of it is broken in the 
first three Sermons, it may not be amiss to give the 
reader the \vhole argument here in one view. 

(18) Mankind has various instincts and principles of 
action, as brute creatures have ; some leading most 
directly and immediately to the good of the community, 
and some most directly to private good. 

(19) Man has several which brutes have not ; parti- 
cularly reflection or conscience, an approbation of some 
principles or actions, and disapprobation of others. 

(20) Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, 
according to certain rules ; suppose the constitution of 
their body, and the objects around them. 

(21 ) The generality of >pankind also obey their instincts 
and principles, all of th^ ; those propensions we call 
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good, as Well as the bad, according to the same rules ; 
namely the constitution of their body, and the external 
circumstances which they are in. [Therefore it is not a 
true representation of mankind to affirm, that they are 
wholly governed by self-love, the love of power and 
sensual appetites : since, as on the one hand they are 
often actuated by these, without any regard to right or 
wrong ; so on the other it is manifest fact, that the same 
persons, the generality, are frequently influenced by 
friendship, compassion, gratitude; and even a general 
abhorrence of what is base, and liking of what is fair and 
just, takes its turn amongst the other motives of action. 
This is the partial inadequate notion of human nature 
treated of in the first Discourse ; ^ and it is by this nature, 
if one may speak so, that the world is in fact influenced, 
and kept in that tolerable order, in which it is.] 

(22) Brutes in acting according to the rules before 
mentioned, their bodily constitution and circumstances, 
act suitably to their whole nature. [It is however to be 
distinctly noted, that the reason why we affirm this is 
not merely that brutes in fact act so ; for this alone, 
however universal, does not at all determine, whether 
such course of action be correspondent to their whole 
nature : but the reason of the assertion is, that as in 
acting thus they plainly act conformably to somewhat in 
their nature, so from all observations we are able to make 
upon them, there does not appear the least ground to 
imagine them to have anything else in their nature, which 
requires a different rule or course of action.] 

(23) Mankind also in acting thus would act suitably to 
their whole nature, if no more were to be said of man’s 

^ [In the first Sermon the argument turns on the existence 
of Conscience as one of the principles of human nature. In 
the second Sermon this inadequate notion ” is completed 
by the contention that Conscience may claim supreme 
authority in the system of human nature.] 
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nature than what ha* been now said ; if that, as it is a 
true, were also a complete, adequate account of our 
nature. 

(24) But that is not a complete account of man’s 
nature. Somewhat further must be brought in to give 
us an adequate notion of it ; namely, that one of those 
principles of action, conscience or reflection, compared 
with the rest as they all stand together in the nature of 
man, plainly bears upon it marks of authority over all 
the rest, and claims the absolute direction of them all, to 
allow or forbid their gratification : a disapprobation of 
reflection being in itself a principle manifestly superior 
to a mere propension. And the conclusion is, that to 
allow no more to this superior principle or part of our 
nature, than to other parts ; to let it govern and guide 
only occasionally in common with the rest, as its turn 
happens to come, from the temper and circumstances 
one happens to be in ; this is not to act conformably to 
the constitution of man : neither can any human creature 
be said to act conformably to his constitution of nature, 
imless he allows to that superior principle the absolute 
authority which is due to it. And this conclusion is 
abimdantly confirmed from hence, that one may de- 
termine what course of action the economy of man’s 
nature requires, without so much as knowing in what 
degrees of stren^h the several principles prevail, ^r which 
of them have actually the greatest influence. 

(25) The practical reason of insisting so much upon this 
natural authority of the principle of reflection or con- 
science is, that it seems in great measure overlooked by 
many, who are by no means the worst sort of men. It 
is thought sufficient to abstain from gross wickedness, and 
to be humane and kind to such as happen to come in their 
way. Whereas in reality the very constitution of our 
nature requires, that we bring our whole conduct before 
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this superior faculty ; wait its determination ; enforce 
upon ourselves its authority, and make it the business of 
our lives, as it is absolutely the whole business of a moral 
agent, to conform ourselves to it. This is the true 
meaning of that ancient precept. Reverence thyself. 

(26) The not taking into consideration this authority, 
which is implied in the idea of reflex approbation or 
disapprobation, seems a material deficiency or omission 
in Lord Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue. He has 
shewn beyond all contradiction, that virtue is naturally 
the interest or happiness, and vice the misery, of such 
a creature as man, placed in the circumstances which we 
are in this world. But suppose there are particular 
exceptions ; a case which this author was unwilling to 
put, and yet surely it is to be put : or suppose a case 
which he has put and determined, that of a sceptic not 
convinced of this happy tendency of virtue, or being of a 
contrary opinion. His determination is, that it would 
be without remedy.'^ One may say more explicitly, that, 
leaving out the authority of reflex approbation or dis- 
approbation, such an one would be under an obligation 
to act viciously ; since interest, one’s own happiness, is a 
manifest obligation, and there is not supposed to be any 
other obligation in the case.® “ But does it much mend 
the matter to take in that natural authority of reflection ? 
There indped would be an obligation to virtue ; but would 
not the obligation from supposed interest on the side of 
vice remain ? ” If it should, yet to be under two con- 
trary obligations, i.e. under none at all, would not be 
exactly the same, as to be under a formal obligation to 
be vicious, or to be in circumstances in which the 
constitution of man’s nature plainly required that vice 
should be preferred. But the obligation on the side of 

» Characteristics, v. ii. p. 69. 

9 [Cf. Analogy, i. ch. 3.] 
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interest really does not remain. For the natural 
authority of the principle of reflection is an obligation 
the most near and intimate, the most certain and known : 
whereas the contrary obligation can at the utmost appear 
no more than probable ; since no man can be certain in 
any circumstances that vice is his interest in the present 
world, much less can he be certain against another : and 
thus the certain obligation would entirely supersede and 
destroy the uncertain one ; which yet would have been 
of real force without the former. 

(27) In truth, the taking in this consideration totally 
changes the whole state of the case ; and shews, what this 
author does not seem to have been aware of, that the 
greatest degree of scepticism which he thought possible 
will still leave men under the strictest moral obligations, 
whatever their opinion be concerning the happiness of 
virtue. For that mankind upon reflection felt an appro- 
bation of what was good, and disapprobation of the con- 
trary, he thought a plain matter of fact, as it undoubtedly 
is, which none could deny, but from mere affectation. 
Take in then that authority and obligation, which is a 
constituent part of this reflex approbation, and it will 
undeniably follow, though a man should doubt of every- 
thing else, yet, that he would still remain under the 
nearest and most certain obligation to the practice of 
virtue ; an obligation implied in the very idea of virtue, 
in the very idea of reflex approbation. 

(28) And how little influence soever this obligation 
alone can be expected to have in fact upon mankind, 
yet one may appeal even to interest and self-love, and 
ask, since from man’s nature, condition and the shortness 
of life, so little, so very little indeed, can possibly in any 
case be gained by vice whether it be so prodigious a 
thing to sacrifice that little to the most intimate of all 
obligations ; and which a'pian cannot transgress without 
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being self-condemned, and, unless he has corrupted his 
nature, without real self-dislike : this question I say may 
be asked, even upon suspicion that the prospect of a 
future life were ever so uncertain. 

(29) The observation that man is thus by his very 
nature a law to himself, pursued to its just consequences, 
is of the utmost importance ; because from it it will 
follow, that though men should, through stupidity or 
speculative scepticism, be ignorant of, or disbelieve any 
authority in the universe to punish the violation of this 
law ; yet, if there should be such authority, they would 
be as really liable to punishment, as though they had 
been beforehand convinced, that such punishment would 
follow. For in whatever sense we understand justice, 
even supposing, what I think would be very presumptuous 
to assert, that the end of divine punishment is no other 
than that of civil punishment, namely to prevent future 
mischief ; upon this bold supposition, ignorance or dis- 
belief of the sanction would by no means exempt even 
from this justice : because it is not foreknowledge of the 
punishment which renders obnoxious to it ; but merely 
violating a known obligation. 

(30) And here it comes in one's way to take notice of 
a manifest error or mistake in the author now cited, 
unless perhaps he has incautiously expressed himself 
so as to be misunderstood ; namely, that it is malice 
only, and not goodness, which can make us afraid.'^ 
Whereas in reality, goodness is the natural and just object 
of the greatest fear to an ill man. Malice may be 
appeased or satiated ; humour may change : but good- 
ness is a fixed, steady, immovable principle of action. 
If either of the former holds the sword of justice, there 
is plainly ground for the greatest of crimes to hope for 
impunity : but if it be goodness, there can be no possible 

K 1 Char act eristics, v. i. p. 39. 
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hope, whilst the reasons of things, or the ends of govern- 
ment, call for pimishment. Thus every one sees how 
much greater chance of impunity an ill man has in a 
partial administration, than in a just and upright one. 
It is said, that the interest or good of the whole must be the 
interest of the universal Being, and that he can have no 
other. Be it so. This author has proved, that vice is 
naturally the misery of mankind in this world. Con- 
sequently it was for the good of the whole that it should 
be so. What shadow of reason, then, is there to assert 
that this may not be the case hereafter ? Danger of 
future punishment (and if there be danger, there is 
ground of fear) no more supposes malice, than the present 
feeling of punishment does. 

(31) The Sermon upon the character of Balaam, and 
that upon Self-deceit, both relate to one subject. I am 
persuaded, that a very great part of the wickedness of 
the world is, one way or other, owing to the self-partiality, 
self-flattery and self-deceit endeavoured there to be laid 
open and explained. It is to be observed amongst 
persons of the lowest rank, in proportion to their compass 
of thought, as much as amongst men of education and 
improvement. It seems, that people are capable of 
being thus artful with themselves, in proportion as they 
are capable of being so with others. Those who have 
taken notice that there is really such a thing, namely 
plain falseness and insincerity in men with regard to 
themselves, will readily see the drift and design of these 
Discourses : and nothing that I can add will explain the 
design of them to him, who has not beforehand remarked, 
at least, somewhat of the character. And yet the ad- 
monitions they contain may be as much wanted by such 
a person, as by others ; for it is to be noted, that a man 
may be entirelypossessed by this imfairness of mind, with- 
out having the least speculative notion what the thing is. 
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(32) The account given of Resentment in the eig* 
Sermon is introductory to the following one upo. 
Forgiveness of Injuries. It may possibly have appeared 
to some, at first sight, a strange assertion, that injury is 
the only natural object of settled resentment, or that 
men do not in fact resent deliberately anything but 
under this appearance of injury. But I must desire the 
reader not to take any assertion alone by itself, but to 
consider the whole of what is said upon it : because this 
is necessary, not only in order to judge of the truth of it, 
but often, such is the nature of language, to see the very 
meaning of the assertion. Particularly as to this, injury 
and injustice is, in the Sermon itself, explained to mean, 
not only the more gross and shocking instances of 
wickedness, but also contempt, scorn, neglect, any sort 
of disagreeable behaviour towards a person, which he 
thinks other than what is due to him. And the general 
notion of injury or wrong plainly comprehends this, though 
the words are mostly confined to the higher degrees of it. 

(33) Forgiveness of injuries is one of the very few 
moral obligations which has been disputed. But the 
proof that it is really an obligation, what our nature and 
condition require, seems very obvious, were it only 
from the consideration that revenge is doing harm merely 
for harm’s sake. And as to the love of our enemies : 
resentment cannot supersede the obligation to universal 
benevolence, unless they are in the nature of the thing 
inconsistent, which they plainly are not.^ 

(34) This divine precept, to forgive injuries and love 
our enemies, though to be met with in Gentile moralists, 
yet is in a peculiar sense a precept of Christianity ; as 
our Saviour has insisted more upon it than upon any 
other single virtue. One reason of this doubtless is, that 
it so peculiarly becomes an imperfect, faulty creature. 

1 Serm. IX. § 13. 
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it may be observed also, that a virtuous temper of 
and, consciousness of innocence, and good meaning 
towards everybody, and a strong feeling of injustice and 
injury, may itself, such is the imperfection of our virtue, 
lead a person to violate this obligation, if he be not upon 
his guard. And it may well be supposed, that this is 
another reason why it is so much insisted upon by him, 
who knew what was in man. 

(35) The chief design of the eleventh Discourse is to 
state the notion of self-love and disinterestedness, in 
order to show that benevolence is not more unfriendly 
to self-love, than any other particular affection whatever. 
There is a strange affectation in many people of ex- 
plaining away all particular affections, and representing 
the whole of life as nothing but one continued exercise 
of self-love. Hence arises that surprising confusion and 
perplexity in the Epicureans ^ of old, Hobbes, the author 
of Reflections, Sentences et Maximes Morales,^ and this 

^ One need only look into Torquatus^s account of the 
Epicurean system, in Cicero's first book, de Finibus, to see 
in what a surprising manner this was done by them. Thus 
the desire of praise, and of being beloved, he explains to be 
no other than desire of safety : regard to our country, even 
in the most virtuous character, to be nothing but regard to 
ourselves. The author of Reflections, etc., Morales, says, 
“ Curiosity proceeds from interest or pride ; which pride also 
would doubtless have been explained to be self-love'' 
(p. 85, ed. 1725). As if there were no such passions in man- 
kind as desire of esteem, or of being beloved, or of knowledge. 
Hobbes's account of the affections of good-will and pity are 
instances of the same kind. 

® [Due de la Rochefoucauld (1613-1680). The Maximes 
are a collection of cynical aphorisms. So far as any con- 
sistent philosophy runs through them they represent 
egoistic Hedonism. But la Rochefoucauld is not a syste- 
matic thinker as Hobbes was. His Maximes are rather the 
effusions of a cold and disillusioned spirit. II est de ceux 
^i aux effusions enthousiastes r6pondent tou jours non " 
(J. Bourdeau in Les Grands Ecrivans Frangais, p. 97).] 
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whole set of writers ; the confusion of calling actions 
interested which are done in contradiction to the most 
manifest known interest, merely for the gratification of 
a present passion. Now all this confusion might easily 
be avoided, by stating to ourselves wherein the idea of 
self-love in general consists, as distinguished from all 
particular movements towards particular external ob- 
jects ; the appetites of sense, resentment, compassion, 
curiosity, ambition and the rest.^ When this is done, 
if the words selfish and interested cannot be parted with, 
but must be applied to everything ; yet, to avoid such 
total confusion of all language, let the distinction be 
made by epithets : and the first may be called cool or 
settled selfishness, and the other passionate or sensual 
selfishness. But the most natural way of speaking plainly, 
is, to call the first only, self-love, and the actions pro- 
ceeding from it, interested : and to say of the latter, that 
they are not love to ourselves, but movements towards 
somewhat external : honour, power, the harm or good 
of another : and that the pursuit of these external 
objects, so far as it proceeds from these movements 
(for it may proceed from self-love),^ is no otherwise 
interested, than as every action of every creature must, 
from the nature of the thing, be ; for no one can 
act but from a desire, or choice, or preference of his 
own. 

{36) Self-love and any particular passion may be 
joined together ; and from this complication, it becomes 
impossible in numberless instances to determine pre- 
cisely, how far an action, perhaps even of one’s own, has 
for its principle general self-love, or some particular 
passion. But this need create no confusion in the ideas 
themselves of self-love and particular passions. We 

1 Serm. XI. §§ 5-7. 

• See Serm. I. § 6 note. 
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distinctly discern what one is, and what the other are 
though we may be uncertain how far one or the othe 
influences us. And though, from this uncertainty, i 
cannot but be that there will be different opinions con 
cerning mankind, as more or less governed by interest 
and some will ascribe actions to self-love, which other 
will ascribe to particular passions : yet it is absurd t 
say that mankind are wholly actuated by either ; sine 
it is manifest that both have their influence. For as 
on the one hand, men form a general notion of interest 
some placing it in one thing, and some in another, an( 
have a considerable regard to it throughout the course o 
their life, which is owing to self-love ; so, on the othe 
hand, they are often set on work by the particular passion 
themselves, and a considerable part of life is spent in tb 
actual gratification of them, i.e. is employed, not by self 
love, but by the passions. 

(37) Besides, the very idea of an interested pursui 
necessarily presupposes particular passions or appetites 
since the very idea of interest or happiness consists ii 
this, that an appetite or affection enjoys its object. It i 
not because we love ourselves that we find delight in sue! 
and such objects, but because we have particular affec 
tions towards them. Take away these affections, anc 
you leave self-love absolutely nothing at all to emplo; 
itself about ; ^ no end or object for it to pursue, exceptini 
only that of avoiding pain. Indeed the Epicureans, wb 
maintained that absence of pain was the highest happi 
ness, might, consistently with themselves, deny aJ 
affection, and, if they had so pleased, every sensua 
appetite too : but the very idea of interest or happines 
other than absence of pain implies particular appetite 
or passions ; these being necessary to constitute tha 
interest or happiness. 

^ Serm. XI. § 9. 
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(38) The observation, that benevolence is no more 
disinterested than any of the common particular passions,^ 
seems in itself worth being taken notice of ; but is in- 
sisted upon to obviate that scorn, which one sees rising 
upon the faces of people who are said to know the world, 
when mention is made of a disinterested, generous or 
public-spirited action. The truth of that observation 
might be made appear in a more formal manner of proof : 
for whoever will consider all the possible respects and 
relations which any particular affection can have to 
self-love and private interest, will, I think, see demon- 
strably, that benevolence is not in any respect more at 
variance with self-love, than any other particular affec- 
tion whatever, but that it is in every respect, at least, as 
friendly to it. 

(39) If the observation be true, it follows, that self- 
love and benevolence, virtue and interest are not to be 
opposed, but only to be distinguished from each other ; 
in the same way as virtue and any other particular affec- 
tion, love of arts, suppose, are to be distinguished. 
Everything is what it is, and not another thing. The 
goodness or badness of actions does not arise from hence, 
that the epithet, interested or disinterested, may be 
applied to them, any more than that any other indifferent 
epithet, suppose inquisitive or jealous, may or may not 
be applied to them ; not from their being attended with 
present or future pleasure or pain ; but from their being 
what they are ; namely, what becomes such creatures 
as we are, what the state of the case requires, or the 
contrary. Or in other words, we may judge and deter- 
mine, that an action is morally good or evil, before we so 
much as consider ,whether it be interested or disinterested. 
This consideration no more comes in to determine whether 
an action be virtuous, than to determine whether it be 

^ Serm. XI. §11. 
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resentful. Self-love in its due degree is as just and 
morally good as any affection whatever. Benevolence 
towards particular persons may be to a degree of weak- 
ness, and so be blameable : and disinterestedness is so far 
from being in itself commendable, that the utmost possible 
depravity which we can in imagination conceive, is that 
of disinterested cruelty. 

(40) Neither does there appear any reason to wish 
self-love were weaker in the generality of the world than 
it is. The influence which it has seems plainly owing to 
its being constant and habitual, which it cannot but be, 
and not to the degree or strength of it. Every caprice of 
the imagination, every curiosity of the understanding, 
every affection of the heart, is perpetually showing its 
weakness, by prevailing over it. Men daily, hourly 
sacrifice the greatest known interest, to fancy, inquisitive- 
ness, love or hatred, any vagrant inclination. The thing 
to be lamented is, not that men have so great regard to 
their own good or interest in the present world, for they 
have not enough ; ^ but that they have so httle to the 
good of others. And this seems plainly owing to their 
being so much engaged in the gratification of particular 
passions unfriendly to benevolence, and which happen 
to be most prevalent in them, much more than to self- 
love. As a proof of this may be observed, that there is 
no character more void of friendship, gratitude, natural 
affection, love to their country, common justice, or more 
equally and uniformly hard-hearted, than the abandoned 
in, what is called, the way of pleasure — hard-hearted 
and totally without feeling in behalf of others ; except 
when they cannot escape the sight of distress, and so 
are interrupted by it in their pleasures. And yet it is 
ridiculous to call such an abandoned course of pleasure 
interested, when the person engaged in it knows before- 
1 Serm. I. § 14. 
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hand, and goes on under the feeling and apprehension, 
that it will be as ruinous to himself, as to those who 
depend upon him. 

(41) Upon the whole, if the generality of mankind 
were to cultivate within themselves the principle of 
self-love ; if they were to accustom themselves often to 
set down and consider, what was the greatest happiness 
they were capable of attaining for themselves in this 
life, and if self-love were so strong and prevalent, as that 
they would uniformly pursue this their supposed chief 
temporal good, without being diverted from it by any 
particular passion ; it would manifestly prevent number- 
less follies and vices. This was in a great measure the 
Epicurean system of philosophy. It is indeed by no 
means the religious or even moral institution of life. 
Yet, with aU the mistakes men would faU into about in- 
terest, it would be less mischievous than the extrava- 
gances of mere appetite, will and pleasure ; for certainly 
self-love, though confined to the interest of this life, is, 
of the two, a much better guide than passion,^ which 
has absolutely no bound nor measure but what is set to it 
by this self-love, or moral considerations. 

(42) From the distinction above made between self- 
love, and the several particular principles or affections 
in our nature, we may see how good ground there was 
for that assertion, maintained by the several ancient 
schools of philosophy against the Epicureans, namely, 
that virtue is to be pursued as an end, eligible in and for 
itself. For, if there be any principles or affections in the 
mind of man distinct from self-love, that the things those 
principles tend towards, or that the objects of those 
affections are, each of them, in themselves eligible, to 
be pursued upon its own account, and to be rested in as 
an end, is implied in the very idea of such principle or 

‘ Serm. II. § 25. 
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affection.^ They indeed asserted much higher things ol 
virtue, and with very good reason ; but to say thus 
much of *it, that it is to be pursued for itself, is to say 
no more of it, than may truly be said of the object of 
every natural affection whatever. 

(43) The question, which was a few years ago disputed 
in France, concerning the love of God,^ which was there 
called enthusiasm, as it will everywhere by the generality 
of the world ; this question, I say, answers in religion to 
that old one in morals now mentioned. And both of 
them are, I think, fully determined by the same observa- 
tion, namely, that the very nature of affection, the idea 
itself, necessarily implies resting in its object as an end. 

(44) I shall not here add anything further to what I 
have said in the two Discourses upon that most important 
subject, but only this : that if we are constituted such 
sort of creatures, as from our very nature to feel certain 
affections or movements of mind, upon the sight or 
contemplation of the meanest inanimate part of the 
creation, for the flowers of the field have their beauty ; 
certainly there must be somewhat due to Him himself, 
who is the Author and Cause of all things ; who is more 
intimately present to us than anything else can be, and 

» Serm. XIII. § 5. 

* [The allusion here is to the controversy on the -- dis- 
interested love of God,” in which Pension and Bossuet were 
the chief actors. That God should be loved for himself 
alone and not for the sake of eternal life or any other benefit, 
was a part of the -- quietistic ” teaching of Madame Guyon, 
and was defended by Fenelon in his Explication des Maximes 
des Saints sur la Vie IntMeure. Passages from this book 
were condemned by Innocent xii. in 1699. For the history 
of this dispute see Jervis, History of the Church of France 
(1872), ii. ch. 4, and for a discussion of the general question, 
from a liberal Roman Catholic point of view, see Von 
Hugel, The Mystical Element in Religion, ii. pp. 152-181, 
where full references are given. Butler explains his' own 
view more fully in Serm. XIII. § 1 3.] 
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with whom we have a nearer and more constant inter- 
course, than we can have with any creature : there 
must be some movements of mind and heart which corre- 
spond to his perfections, or of which those perfections are 
the natural object. And that when we are commanded 
to love the Lord our God with all our heart, and with all our 
mind, and with all our soul; somewhat more must be 
meant than merely that we live in hope of rewards or 
fear of punishments from Him ; somewhat more than 
this must be intended : though these regards themselves 
are most just and reasonable, and absolutely necessary 
to be often recollected in such a world as this. 

(45) It may be proper just to advertise the reader, 
that he is not to look for any particular reason for the 
choice of the greatest part of these Discourses ; their 
being taken from amongst many others, preached in 
the same place, through a course of eight years, being in 
great measure accidental. Neither is he to expect to 
find any other connection between them, than that 
uniformity of thought and design, which will always be 
found in the writings of the same person, when he writes 
with simplicity and in earnest. 

Stanhope, Sept. 16, 1729. 
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Sermon I. — Upon Human Nature 
ANALYSIS 

Exposition of the original application of the text. §§ 1-3. 

The analogy between a society and a physical body, sug- 
gested in the text, may be given a wider application. The 
whole nature of man, and the principles which constitute 
it, analogous to a society and its members. § 4, 

The indications that we were made to promote the good of 
society are as real and of the same kind as the indications 
that we were made to promote our own good. Any 
objections against the former may also be urged against 
the latter. § 5, 

Proof of this : — 

(a) Benevolence exists as a natural principle. It 
serves much the same purpose for society as 
Self-love for the individual. Its existence is a 
matter of experience. § 6. 

(ib) There are also particular passions, distinct from 
Self-love and Benevolence, which tend to public 
as well as private good. Examples : desire 
of esteem, approbation, and contempt, love of 
society, indignation. § 7. 

{c) Conscience exists ; a matter of experience. Its 
nature. Illustrations of the impossibility of 
denying its existence. § 8. 

Hence it is clear that man is made to promote good of 
society equally with his own good : and the intimate 

29 
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connection between men — man's social nature — is estab- 
lished. Some striking examples of this. §§ g, 10. 

First objection : Tendencies to anti-social conduct also exist 
in human nature. 

Reply : Tendencies injurious to the individual exist 
in human nature. Ungoverned passions may be 
contrary to welfare of individual as well as of 
society. In general, the particular passions tend 
to promote good of society as well as of individual. 
§§ II. 12. 

Second objection : There are men without natural affections 
towards their fellows. 

Reply : There are men without natural affections 
towards themselves. We must take the normal man 
as our guide to human nature. § 13. 

Experience shows that men are as liable to fail in 
promoting their own interests as in promoting the 
good of society. This is due to the fact that they 
have not enough reasonable self-love, or else that 
they fail to carry out its dictates. § 14. 

Conclusion : We act conformably to our nature both in 
seeking our own happiness and in seeking the welfare of 
society to the highest possible degree. Most men how- 
ever violate their nature in both these respects. §15. 

“ For as we have many members in one body, and all members have 
not the same office ; so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another.” — Rom. xii. 4, 5. 

(i) The Epistles in the New Testament haveall of them 
a particular reference to the condition and usages of the 
Christian world at the time they were written. There- 
fore as they cannot be thoroughly understood, unless that 
condition and those usages are known and attended to : 
so further, though they be known, yet if they be dis- 
continued or changed ; exhortations, precepts, and 
illustrations of things, which refer to such circumstances 
now ceased or altered, cannot at this time be urged in 
that manner, and with that force which they were to the 
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primitive Christians. Thus the text now before us, in 
its first intent and design, relates to the decent manage- 
ment of those extraordinary gifts which were then in 
the church,^ but which are now totally ceased. And even 
as to the allusion that we are one body in Christ ; though 
what the Apostle here intends is equally true of Chris- 
tians in all circumstances ; and the consideration of it is 
plainly still an additional motive, over and above moral 
considerations, to the discharge of the several duties and 
offices of a Christian : yet it is manifest this allusion 
must have appeared with much greater force to those, 
who, by the many difficulties they went through for 
the sake of their religion, were led to keep always in 
view the relation they stood in to their Saviour, who had 
undergone the same ; to those, who from the idolatries 
of all around them, and their ill-treatment, were taught 
to consider themselves as not of the world in which they 
lived, but as a distinct society of themselves ; with laws, 
and ends, and principles of life and action, quite contrary 
to those which the world professed themselves at that 
time influenced by. Hence the relation of a Christian 
was by them considered as nearer than that of affinity 
and blood ; and they almost literally esteemed them- 
selves as members one of another. 

(2) It cannot indeed possibly be denied, that our 
being God’s creatures, and virtue being the natural law 
we are born under, and the whole constitution of man 
being plainly adapted to it, are prior obligations to piety 
and virtue, than the consideration that God sent his Son 
into the world to save it, and the motives which arise 
from the peculiar relation of Christians, as members one 
of another under Christ our head.® However, though 

^ I Cor. xii. 

* [Butler means that moral obligation does not depend on 
the beliefs peculiar to Christianity ; it is based on man’s 
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all this be allowed, as it expressly is by the inspired 
writers ; yet it is manifest that Christians at the time 
of the revelation, and immediately after, could not but 
insist mostly upon considerations of this latter kind. 

(3) These observations show the original particular re- 
ference of the text ; and the peculiar force with which the 
thing intended by the allusion in it, must have been felt 
by the primitive Christian world. They likewise afford a 
reason for treating it at this time in a more general way. 

(4) The relation which the several parts or members 
of the natural body have to each other and to the whole 
body, is here compared to the relation which each par- 
ticular person in society has to other particular persons 
and to the whole society : and the latter is intended to 
be illustrated by the former. And if there be a likeness 
between these two relations, the consequence is obvious : 
that the latter shows us we were intended to do good to 
others, as the former shows us that the several members 
of the natural body were intended to be instruments of 
good to each other and to the whole body. But as there 
is scarce any ground for a comparison between society 
and the mere material body, this without the mind being 
a dead unactive thing ; much less can the comparison be 
carried to any length. And since the Apostle speaks of 
the several members as having distinct offices, which 
implies the mind ; it cannot be thought an unallowable 
liberty, instead of the body and its members, to substitute 
the whole nature of man, and all the variety of internal 
principles which belong to it. And then the comparison 
will be between the nature of man as respecting self, 
and tending to private good, his own preservation and 

nature and his relation to God and the Universe — on the 
truths of Natural Religion.” The Christian Revelation 
may however furnish both an additional motive for obeying 
the moral law and a deeper insight into its contents.] 
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happiness ; and the nature of man as having respect to 
society, and tending to promote public good, the happi- 
ness of that society. These ends do indeed perfectly 
coincide ; and to aim at public and private good are so 
far from being inconsistent, that they mutually promote 
each other : yet in the following Discourse they must be 
considered as entirely distinct ; otherwise the nature of 
man as tending to one, or as tending to the other, cannot 
be compared. There can no comparison be made, with- 
out considering the things compared as distinct and 
different. 

(5) From this review and comparison of the nature of 
man as respecting self, and as respecting society, it will 
plainly appear, that there are as real and the same kind 
of indications in human nature, that we were made for 
society and to do good to our fellow- creatures ; as that we 
were intended to take care of our own life and health and 
private good : and that the same objections lie against one 
of these assertions, as against the other. For 

(6) First, There is a natural principle of benevolence ^ 

^ Suppose a man of learning to be writing a grave book upon 
human nature, and to show in several parts of it that he had 
an insight into the subject he was considering ; amongst 
other things, the following one would require to be accounted 
for ; the appearance of benevolence or good-will in men 
towards each other in the instances of natural relation, and 
in others (Hobbes of Human Nature, ch. ix. sec. 17). Cautious 
of being deceived with outward show, he retires within him- 
self to see exactly, what that is in the mind of man from 
whence this appearance proceeds ; and, upon deep reflec- 
tion, asserts the principle in the mind to be onl}’’ the love 
of power, and delight in the exercise of it. Would not 
everybody think here was a mistake of one word for 
another ? that the philosopher was contemplating and 
accounting for some other human actions, some other be- 
haviour of man to man ? And could any one be thoroughly 
satisfied, that what is commonly ''ailed benevolence or good- 
will was really the affection meant, but only by being made 
to understand that this learned person* had a general 

3 
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in man ; which is in some degree to society, what self^ 
love is to the individual. And if there be in mankind 

hypothesis, to which the appearance of good-will could not 
otherwise be reconciled ? That what has this appearance 
is often nothing but ambition ; that delight in superiority 
often (suppose always) mixes itself with benevolence, only 
makes it more specious to call it ambition than hunger, of 
the two : but in reality that passion does no more account 
for the whole appearances of good-will than this appetite 
does. Is there not often the appearance of one man's 
wishing that good to another, which he knows himself un- 
able to procure him ; and rejoicing in it, though bestowed 
by a third person ? And can love of power any way possibly 
come in to account for this desire or delight ? Is there not 
often the appearance of men's distinguishing between two 
or more persons, preferring one before another, to do good 
to, in cases where love of power cannot in the least account 
for the distinction and preference ? For this principle can 
no otherwise distinguish between objects, than as it is a 
greater instance and exertion of power to do good to one 
rather than to another. Again, suppose good-will in the 
mind of man to be nothing but delight in the exercise of 
power : men might indeed be restrained by distant and 
accidental considerations ; but these restraints being re- 
moved, they would have a disposition to, and delight in 
mischief as an exercise and proof of power : and this 
disposition and delight would arise from, or be the same 
principle in the mind, as a disposition to, and delight in 
charity. Thus cruelty, as distinct from envy and resent- 
ment, would be exactly the same in the mind of man as 
good-will : that one tends to the happiness, the other to the 
misery of our fellow-creatures, is, it seems, merely an 
accidental circumstance, which the mind has not the least 
regard to. These are the absurdities which even men of 
capacity run into, when they have occasion to belie their 
nature, and will perversely disclaim that image of God 
which was originally stamped upon it ; the traces of which, 
however faint, are plainly discernible upon the mind of man. 

If any person can in earnest doubt, whether there be 
such a thing as good-will in one man towards another ; (for 
the question is not concerning either the decree or extensive- 
ness of it, but concerning the affection itself :) let it be 
observed, that whether man he thus or otherwise constituted, 
what is the inward fram^^ in this particular, is a mere question 
of fact or natural history, not proveable immediately by 
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any disposition to friendship ; if there be any such 
thing as compassion, for compassion is momentary love ; 
if there be any such thing as the paternal or filial affec- 
tions ; if there be any affection in human nature, the 
object and end of which is the good of another ; this is 
itself benevolence, or the love of another. Be it ever so 
short, be it in ever so low a degree, or ever so unhappily 
confined ; it proves the assertion, and points out what 
we were designed for, as really as though it were in 
a higher degree and more extensive. I must however 
remind you that though benevolence and self-love are 
different ; though the former tends most directly to 
public good, and the latter to private : yet they are 
so perfectly coincident, that the greatest satisfactions to 
ourselves depend upon our having benevolence in a due 

reason. It is therefore to be judged of and determined 
in the same way other facts or matters of natural history 
are : by appealing to the external senses, or inward per- 
ceptions, respectively, as the matter under consideration is 
cognizable by one or the other ; by arguing from acknow- 
ledged facts and actions ; for a great number of actions of 
the same kind, in different circumstances, and respecting 
different objects, will prove to a certainty, what principles 
they do not, and, to the greatest probability, what principles 
they do proceed from : and lastly, by the testimony of man- 
kind. Now that there is some degree of benevolence amongst 
men, may be as strongly and plainly proved in all these 
ways, as it could possibly be proved, supposing there was 
this affection in our nature. And should any one think fit 
to assert, that resentment in the mind of man was absolutely 
nothing but reasonable concern for our own safety, the 
falsity of this, and what is the real nature of that passion, 
could be shown in no other ways than those in which it 
may be shown, that there is such a thing in some degree 
as real good-will in man towards man. It is sufficient that 
the seeds of it be implanted in our nature by God. There 
is, it is owned, much left for us to do upon qur own heart 
and temper ; to cultivate, to improve, to call it forth, to 
exercise it in a steady, uniform manner. This is our work ; 
this is virtue and religion. 
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degree ; and that self-love is one chief security of our 
right behaviour towards society. It may be added, that 
their mutual coinciding, so that we can scarce promote 
one without the other, is equally a proof that we were 
made for both. 

(7) Secondly, This will further appear from observing 
that the several passions and affections, which are dis- 
tinct ^ both from benevolence and self-love, do in general 

^ Everybody makes a distinction between self-love, and 
the several particular passions, appetites, and affections ; 
and yet they are often confounded again. That they are 
totally different will be seen by any one who will distinguish 
between the passions and appetites themselves, and en- 
deavouring after the means of their gratification. Consider 
the appetite of hunger, and the desire of esteem : these 
being the occasion both of pleasure and pain, the coolest 
self-love, as well as the appetites and passions themselves, 
may put us upon making use of the proper methods of 
obtaining that pleasure, and avoiding that pain ; but the 
feelings themselves, the pain of hunger and shame, and the 
delight from esteem, arc no more self-love than they are 
anything in the world. Though a man hated himself, he 
would as much feel the pain of hunger as he would that of 
the gout ; and it is plainly supposable there may be crea- 
tures with self-love in them to the highest degree, who may 
be quite insensible and indifferent (as men in some cases are) 
to the contempt and esteem of those, upon whom their 
happiness does not in some further respects depend. And 
as self-love and the several particular passions and appetites 
are in themselves totally different ; so, that some actions 
proceed from one, and some from the other, will be manifest 
to any who will observe the two following very supposable 
cases. One man rushes upon certain ruin for the gratifi- 
cation of a present desire : nobody will call the principle of 
this action self-love. Suppose another man to go through 
some laborious work upon*promise of a great reward, with- 
out any distinct knowledge what the reward will be : this 
course of action cannot be ascribed to any particular passion* 
The former of these actions is plainly to be imputed to some 
particular passion or affection, the latter as plainly to the 
general affection or principle of self-love. That there are 
some particular pursuits or actions concerning, which we 
cannot determine how far they ^e owing to one, and how 
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contribute and lead us to public good as really as to 
private. It might be thought too minute and particular, 
and would carry us too great a length, to distinguish 
between and compare together the several passions or 
appetites distinct from benevolence, whose primary use 
and intention is the security and good of society ; and 
the passions distinct from self-love, whose primary 
intention and design is the security and good of the 
individual.^ It is enough to the present argument, that 
desire of esteem from others, contempt and esteem of 
them, love of society as distinct from affection to the 
good of it, indignation against successful vice, that these 
are public affections or passions ; have an immediate 
respect to others, naturally lead us to regulate our be- 
haviour in such a manner as will be of service to our 
fellow-creatures. If any or all of these may be con- 
sidered likewise as private affections, as tending to private 
good ; this does not hinder them from being public 
affections too, or destroy the good influence of them upon 
society, and their tendency to public good. It may be 
added, that as persons without any conviction from reason 

far to the other, proceeds from this, that the two principles 
are frequently mixed together, and run up into each other. 
This distinction is further explained in the eleventh Sermon. 

^ If any desire to see this distinction and comparison 
made in a particular instance, the appetite and passion now 
mentioned may serve for one. Hunger is to be considered 
as a private appetite ; because the end for which it was given 
us is the preservation of the individual. Desire of esteem 
is a public passion ; because the end for which it was given 
us is to regulate our behaviour towards society. The 
respect whiclr this has to private good is as remote as the 
respect that has to public good : and the appetite is no more 
self-love, than the passion is benevolence. The object and 
end of the former is merely food ; the object and end of the 
latter is merely esteem : ' but the latter can no more be 
gratified, without contributing to the good of society; 
than the former can be gratified, without contributing to 
the preservation of the individual. 
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of the desirableness of life, would yet of course preserve 
it merely from the appetite of hunger ; so by acting 
merely from regard (suppose) to reputation, without 
any consideration of the good of others, men often con- 
tribute to public good. In both these instances they 
are plainly instruments in the hands of another, in the 
hands of Providence, to carry on ends, the preservation 
of the individual and good of society, which they them- 
selves have not in their view or intention. The sum is, 
men have various appetites, passions, and particular 
affections, quite distinct both from self-love and from 
benevolence ; all of these have a tendency to promote 
both public and private good, and may be considered as 
respecting others and ourselves equally and in common : 
but some of them seem most immediately to respect 
others, or tend to public good ; others of them most 
immediately to respect self, or tend to private good : as 
the former are not benevolence, so the latter are not 
self-love : neither sort are instances of our love either to 
ourselves or others ; but only instances of our Maker’s 
care and love both of the individual and the species, and 
proofs that he intended we should be instruments of good 
to each other, as well as that we should be so to ourselves. 

(8) Thirdly, There is a principle of reflection in men, by 
which they distinguish between, approve and disapprove 
their own actions. We are plainly constituted such sort 
of creatures as to reflect upon our own nature. The mind 
can take a view of what passes within itself, its propen- 
sions, aversions, passions, affections, as respecting such 
objects, and in such degrees ; and of the several actions 
consequent thereupon. In this survey it approves of one, 
disapproves of another, and towards a third is affected in 
neither of these ways, but is quite indifferent. This prin- 
ciple in man, by which he approves or disapproves his 
heart, temper, and actions, is conscience ; for this is the 
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strict sense of the word, though sometimes it is used so 
as to take in more. And that this faculty tends to 
restrain men from doing mischief to each other, and 
leads them to do good, is too manifest to need being 
insisted upon. Thus a parent has the affection of love 
to his children : this leads him to take care of, to educate, 
to make due provision for them ; the natural affection 
leads to this : but the reflection that it is his proper 
business, what belongs to him, that it is right and com- 
mendable so to do ; this added to the affection becomes 
a much more settled principle, and carries him on 
through more labour and difficulties for the sake of his 
children, than he would undergo from that affection 
alone, if he thought it, and the course of action it led 
to, either indifferent or criminal. This indeed is im- 
possible, to do that which is good and not to apj^rove of 
it ; for which reason they are frequently not considered 
as distinct, though they really are : for men often approve 
of the actions of others, which they will not imitate, and 
likewise do that which they approve not. It cannot 
possibly be denied, that there is this principle of reflec- 
tion or conscience in human nature. Suppose a man to 
relieve an innocent person in great distress ; suppose 
the same man afterwards, in the fury of anger, to do the 
greatest mischief to a person who had given no just cause 
of offence ; to aggravate the injury, add the circumstances 
of former friendship, and obligation from the injured 
person ; let the man who is supposed to have done these 
two different actions, coolly reflect upon them after- 
wards, without regard to their consequences to himself ; 
to assert that any common man would be affected in 
the same way towards these different actions, that he 
would make no distinction between them, but approve 
or disapprove them equally, is too glaring a falsity to 
need being confuted. There is therefore this principle 
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of reflection or conscience in mankind. It is needless 
to compaie the respect it has to private good, with the 
respect it has to public ; since it plainly tends as much 
to the latter as to the former, and is commonly thought 
to tend chiefly to the latter. This faculty is now men- 
tioned merely as another part in the inward frame of 
man, pointing out to us in some degree what we are 
intended for, and as what will naturally and of course 
have some influence. The particular place assigned to it 
by nature, what authority it has, and how great influence 
it ought to have, shall be hereafter considered. 

(9) From this comparison of benevolence and self-love, 
of our public and private affections, of the courses of life 
they lead to, and of the principle of reflection or con- 
science as respecting each of them, it is as manifest, that 
we were made for society, and to promote the happiness oj 
it ; as that we were intended to take care of our own life, 
and health, and private good. 

(10) And from this whole review must be given a 
different draught of human nature from what we are 
often presented with. Mankind are by nature so closely 
united, there is such a correspondence between the 
inward sensations of one man and those of another, that 
disgrace is as much avoided as bodily pain, and to be the 
object of esteem and love as much desired as any external 
goods : and in many particular cases, persons are carried 
on to do good to others, as the end their affection tends 
to and rests in ; and manifest that they find real satis- 
faction and enjoyment in this course of behaviour. 
There is such a natural principle of attraction in man 
towards man, that having trod the same tract of land, 
having breathed in the same climate, barely having been 
bom in the same artificial district or division, becomes the 
occasion of contracting acquaintances and familiarities 
many years after : for anything may serve the purpose. 
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Thus relations merely nominal are sought and invented, 
not by governors, but by the lowest of the people ; 
which are found sufficient to hold mankind together in 
little fraternities and copartnerships : weak ties indeed, 
and what may afford fund enough for ridicule, if they are 
absurdly considered as the real principles of that union : 
but they are in truth merely the occasions, as anything 
may be of anything, upon which our nature carries us on 
according to its own previous bent and bias ; which occa- 
sions therefore would be nothing at all, were there not this 
prior disposition and bias of nature. Men are so much one 
body, that in a peculiar manner they feel for each other, 
shame, sudden danger, resentment, honour, prosperity, 
distress ; one or another, or all of these, from the social 
nature in general, from benevolence, upon the occasion of 
natural relation, acquaintance, protection, dependence; 
each of these being distinct cements of society. And 
therefore to have no restraint from, no regard to others 
in our behaviour, is the speculative absurdity of con- 
sidering ourselves as single and independent, as having 
nothing in our nature which has respect to our fellow- 
creatures, reduced to action and practice. And this is 
the same absurdity, as to suppose a hand, or any part to 
have no natural respect to any other, or to the whole body. 

(ii) But allowing all this, it may be asked, “ Has not 
man dispositions and principles within which lead him to 
do evil to others, as well as to do good ? Whence come 
the many miseries else, which men are the authors and 
instruments of to each other ? ” These questions, so far 
as they relate to the foregoing discourse, may be answered 
by asking. Has not man also dispositions and principles 
within, which lead him to do evil to himself as well as 
good ? Whence come the many miseries else, sickness, 
pain, and death, which men are the instruments and 
authors of to themselves ? 
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(12) It may be thought more easy to answer one of 
these questions than the other, but the answer to both 
is really the same ; that mankind have ungoverned pas- 
sions which they will gratify at any rate, as well to the, 
injury of others, as in contradiction to known private! 
interest : but that as there is no such thing as self-hatred, 
so neither is there any such thing as ill-will in one map 
towards another, emulation and resentment being away ; 
whereas there is plainly benevolence or good-will : there 
is no such thing as love of injustice, oppression, treachery, 
ingratitude ; but only eager desires after such and such 
external goods : which, according to a very ancient ob- 
servation, the most abandoned would choose to obtain 
by innocent means, if they were as easy, and as effectual 
to their end : that even emulation and resentment, by 
any one who will consider what these passions really are 
in nature, 1 will be found nothing to the purpose of this 
objection : and that the principles and passions in the 
mind of man, which are distinct both from self-love and 
benevolence, primarily and most directly lead to right 
behaviour with regard to others as well as himself, and 
only secondarily and accidentally to what is evil. Thus, 
though men, to avoid the shame of one villainy, are 

1 Emulation is merely the desire and hope of equality 
with or superiority over others, with whom we compare 
ourselves. There does not appear to be any other grief 
in the natural passion, but only that want which is implied 
in desire. However this may be so strong as to be the 
occasion of great grief. To desire the attainment of this 
equality or superiority by the particular means of others 
being brought down to our own level, or below it, is, I think, 
the distinct notion of envy. From whence it is easy to see, 
that the real end, which the natural passion emulation, and 
which the unlawful one envy aims at, is exactly the same ; 
namely, that equality or superiority : and consequently, 
that to do mischief is not the end of envy, but merely the 
means it makes use of to attain its end. As to resentment, 
see the eighth Sermon. 
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sometimes guilty of a greater, yet it is easy to see, that 
the original tendency of shame is to prevent the doing of 
shameful actions ; and its leading men to conceal such 
actions when done, is only in consequence of their being 
done, i.e. of the passion’s not having answered its first 
end. 

(13) If it be said, that there are persons in the world 
who are in great measure without the natural affections 
towards their fellow-creatures : there are likewise in- 
stances of persons without the common natural affections 
to themselves : but the nature of man is not to be judged 
of by either of these, but by w’hat appears in the common 
world, in the bulk of mankind. 

{14) I am afraid it would be thought very strange, if to 
confirm the truth of this account of human nature, and 
make out the justness of the foregoing comparison, it 
should be added, that from what appears, men in fact as 
much and as often contradict that part of their nature 
which respects self, and which leads them to their own 
private good and happiness ; as they contradict that part 
of it which respects society, and tends to public good : 
that there are as few persons who attain the greatest 
satisfaction and enjoyment which they might attain in 
the present world, as who do the greatest good to others 
which they might do : nay, that there are as few who 
can be said really and in earnest to aim at one, as at the 
other. Take a survey of mankind : the world in general, 
the good and bad, almost without exception, equally are 
agreed, that were religion out of the case, the happiness 
of the present life would consist in a manner wholly in 
riches, honours, sensual gratifications ; insomuch that 
one scarce hears a reflection made upon prudence, life, 
conduct, but upon this supposition. Yet, on the con- 
trary, that persons in the greatest affluence of fortune are 
no happier than such as have only a competency ; that 
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the cares and disappointments of ambition for the most 
part far exceed the satisfactions of it ; as also the 
miserable intervals of intemperance and excess, and the 
many untimely deaths occasioned by a dissolute course 
of life ; these things are all seen, acknowledged, by every 
one acknowledged ; but are thought no objections against, 
though they expressly contradict, this universal principle 
that the happiness of the present life consists in one or 
other of them. Whence is all this absurdity and contra- 
diction ? Is not the middle way obvious ? Can any- 
thing be more manifest, than that the happiness of life 
consists in these possessed and enjoyed only to a certain 
degree ; that to pursue them beyond this degree is always 
attended with more inconvenience than advantage to a 
man’s self, and often with extreme misery and unhappi- 
ness. Whence then, I say, is all this absurdity and 
contradiction ? Is it really the result of consideration in 
mankind, how they may become most easy to themselves, 
most free from care, and enjoy the chief happiness 
attainable in this world ? Or is it not manifestly owing 
either to this, that they have not cool and reasonable 
concern enough for themselves to consider wherein their 
chief happiness in the present life consists, or else, if 
they do consider it, that they will not act conformably 
to what is the result of that consideration : i.e. reasonable 
concern for themselves, or cool self-love is prevailed over 
by passion and appetite. So that from what appears, 
there is no ground to assert that those principles in the 
nature of man, which most directly lead to promote the 
good of our fellow-creatures, are more generally or in a 
greater degree violated, than those, which most directly 
lead us to promote our own private good and happiness. 

(15) The sum of the whole is plainly this. The nature 
of man considered in his single capacity, and with respect 
only to the present world, is adapted and leads him to 
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attain the greatest happiness he can for himself in the 
present world. The nature of man, considered in his 
public or social capacity, leads him to a right behaviour 
in society, to that course of life which we call virtue. 
Men follow or obey their nature in both these capacities 
and respects to a certain degree, but not entirely ; their 
actions do not come up to the whole of what their nature 
leads them to in either of these capacities or respects ; 
and they often violate their nature in both, i.e. as they 
neglect the duties they owe to their fellow-creatures, to 
which their nature leads them ; and are injurious, to 
which their nature is abhorrent ; so there is a manifest 
negligence in men of their real happiness or intei'est in 
the present world, when that interest is inconsistent 
with a present gratification ; for the sake of which they 
negligently, nay, even knowingly are the authors and 
instruments of their own misery and ruin. Thus they 
are as often unjust to themselves as to others, and for 
the most part are equally so to both by the same actions. 



Sermon II. — Upon Human Nature 
ANALYSIS 

Assume the principle that if the nature of a creature is 
adapted to certain purposes it was intended for those 
purposes. In spite of some possibilities of error and slight 
variations, the general constitution of human nature may 
be certainly known. § i. 

The elements of human nature have been described in 
Serm. I. § 2. 

Objection : The argument so far proves nothing, for all men 
are actuated by some part of their nature, and one who 
acts on the dominant impulse of the moment is following 
his nature. § 3. 

Reply : There are several possible meanings of ‘‘ follow- 
ing nature."' It may mean : — 

(a) To follow any principle of human nature. 

{b) To follow the strongest passion. 

(c) To act in conformity with human nature taken 
as a whole. This is the true meaning and 
involves the recognition of the supremacy of 
Conscience. §§ 4-8. 

Functions of Conscience : to reflect on actions and motives, 
to pass judgment on them, to pass judgment on the agent, 

- to point to a Divine Judgment. § 8. 

It is in virtue of the possession of Conscience that man is a 
law to himself." § 9. 

An illustration to show that one principle of human nature 
may be superior to another drawn from conflict between 
passion and reasonable Self-love. §§ 10, ii. 

In the same way Conscience is a superior principle. Its 
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higher authority, when in conflict with passion, may be 
recognized, quite apart from the question of its strength, 
from a consideration of the constitution of human nature. 
§§ 12, 13. 

There is a distinction between power and authority here as in 
a society. That it ought to rule is a part of the idea of 
Conscience — its natural right. §§ 14, 15. 

The view that there is no distinction between principles of 
human nature except their relative strength takes away 
the rational ground of moral judgment, and therefore 
leads to absurdity. §§ 16, 17. 


“For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves.** — R om. ii. 14. 


(i) As speculative truth admits of different kinds of 
proof, so likewise moral obligations may be shown by 
different methods. If the real nature of any creature 
leads him and is adapted to such and such purposes only, 
or more than to any other ; this is a reason to believe the 
Author of that nature intended it for those purposes.^ 
Thus there is no doubt the eye was intended for us to 
see with. And the more complex any constitution is, 
and the greater variety of parts there are which thus 
tend to some one end, the stronger is the proof that 
such end was designed. However, when the inward 
frame of man is considered as any guide in morals, the 
utmost caution must be used that none make peculiarities 
in their own temper, or anything which is the effect of 

1 [This is a statement of the principle of argument from 
“ final causes,” i.e. from the purpose or end to which a thing 
is adapted (cf. Pref. § 14, Serm. IV. § 7 and Serm. VI. § i). 
Butler’s formulation of the principle introduces the idea of 
an intelligent Creator. It may be put without specific 
reference to a Designer. Aristotle uses" the same idea 
when he argues that the true function of man is determined 
by his nature (cf. Eth. Nic. i. 7).] 
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particular customs, though observable in several, the 
standard of what is common to the species ; and above 
aU, that the highest principle be not forgot or excluded, 
that to which belongs the adjustment and correction of all 
other inward movements and affections : which principle 
will of course have some influence, but which being in 
nature supreme, as shall now be shown, ought to preside 
over and govern all the rest. The difficulty of rightly 
observing the two former cautions ; the appearance 
there is of some small diversity amongst mankind with 
respect to this faculty, with respect to their natural sense 
of moral good and evil ; and the attention necessary to 
survey with any exactness what passes within, have 
occasioned that it is not so much agieed what is the 
standard of the internal nature of man, as of his external 
form. Neither is this last exactly settled. Yet we 
understand one another when we speak of the shape of a 
human body : so likewise we do when we speak of the 
heart and inward principles, how far soever the standard 
is from being exact or precisely fixed. There is there- 
fore ground for an attempt of showing men to them- 
selves, of showing them what course of life and behaviour 
their real nature points out and would lead them to. 
Now obligations of virtue shown, and motives to the 
practice of it enforced, from a review of the nature of 
man, are to be considered as an appeal to each particular 
person’s heart and natural conscience ; as the external 
senses are appealed to for the proof of things cognizable 
by them. Since then our inward feelings, and the per- 
ceptions we receive from our external senses are equally 
real ; to argue from the former to life and conduct is as 
little liable to exception, as to argue from the latter to 
absolute speculative truth. A man can as little doubt 
whether his eyes were given, him to see with, as he can 
doubt of the truth of the science of optics deduced from 
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ocular experiments. And allowing the inward feeling, 
shame ; a man can as little doubt whether it was given 
him to prevent his doing shameful actions, as he can 
doubt whether his eyes were given him to guide his 
steps. And as to these inward feelings themselves ; 
that they are real, that man has in his nature passions 
and affections, can no more be questioned, than that he 
has external senses. Neither can the former be wholly 
mistaken ; though to a certain degree liable to greater 
mistakes than the latter. 

(2) There can be no doubt but that several propen- 
sions or instincts, several principles in the heart of man, 
carry him to society, and to contribute to the happiness 
of it, in a sense and a manner in which no inward principle 
leads him to evil. These principles, propensions or 
instincts which lead him to do good, are approved of by 
a certain faculty within, quite distinct from these pro- 
pensions themselves. All this hath been full}? made out 
in the foregoing Discourse. 

(3) But it may be said, “ What is all this, though true, 
to the purpose of virtue and religion ? These require, 
not only that we do good to others when we are led this 
way, by benevolence or reflection, happening to be 
stronger than other principles, passions, or appetites ; 
but likewise that the whole character be formed upon 
thought and reflection ; that every action be directed 
by some determinate rule, some other rule than the 
strength and prevalency of any principle or passion. 
What sign is there in our nature (for the inquiry is only 
about what is to be collected from thence) that this was 
intended by its Author ? Or how does so various and 
fickle a temper as that of man appear adapted thereto ? 
It may indeed be absurd and unnatural for men to act 
without any reflection ; nay, without regard to that 
particular kind of reflection which you call conscience ; 

4 
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because this does belong to our nature. For as there 
never was a man but who approved one place, prospect, 
building, before another : so it does not appear that there 
ever was a man who would not have approved an action 
of humanity rather than of cruelty ; interest and passion 
being quite out of the case. But interest and passion do 
come in, and are often too strong for and prevail over 
reflection and conscience. Now as brutes have various 
instincts, by which they are carried on to the end the 
Author of their nature intended them for : is not man in 
the same condition ; with this difference only, that to 
his instincts {i.e. appetites and passions) is added the 
principle of reflection or conscience ? And as brutes act 
agreeably to their nature, in following that principle or 
particular instinct which for the present is strongest in 
them : does not man likewise act agreeably to his nature, 
or obey the law of his creation, by following that prin- 
ciple, be it passion or conscience, which for the present 
happens to be strongest in him ? Thus different men 
are by their particular nature hurried on to pursue honour, 
or riches, or pleasure ; there are also persons whose 
temper leads them in an uncommon degree to kind- 
ness, compassion, doing good to their fellow-creatures : 
as there are others who are given to suspend their 
judgment, to weigh and consider things, and to act upon 
thought and reflection. Let every one then quietly 
follow his nature ; as passion, reflection, appetite, the 
•several parts of it, happen to be strongest : but let not 
the man of virtue take upon him to blame the ambitious, 
the covetous, the dissolute ; since these equally with him 
obey and follow their nature. Thus, as in some cases we 
follow our nature in doing the works contained in the law, 
so in other cases we follow nature in doing contrary.” 

(4) Now all this licentious talk entirely goes upon a 
supposition, that men follow their nature in the same 
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sense, in violating the known rules of justice and honesty 
for the sake of a present gratification, as they do in 
following those rules when they have no temptation to 
the contrary. And if this were true, that could not be so 
which St. Paul asserts, that men are by nature a law to 
themselves. If by following nature were meant only 
acting as we please, it would indeed be ridiculous to 
speak of nature as any guide in morals : nay, the very 
mention of deviating from nature would be absurd ; 
and the mention of following it, when spoken by way of 
distinction, would absolutely have no meaning. For 
did ever any one act otherwise than as he pleased ? 
And yet the ancients speak of deviating from nature as 
vice ; and of following nature so much as a distinction, 
that according to them the perfection of virtue consists 
therein. So that language itself should teach people 
another sense to the words following nature, than barely 
acting as we please. Let it however be observed, that 
though the words human nature are to be explained, yet 
the real question of this Discourse is not concerning the 
meaning of words, any otherwise than as the explanation 
of them may be needful to make out and explain the 
assertion, that every man is naturally a law to himself, 
that every one may find within himself the rule of right, and 
obligations to follow it. This St. Patd affirms in the words 
of the text, and this the foregoing objection really denies 
by seeming to allow it. And the’ objection will be fully 
answered, and the text before us explained, by observing 
that nature is considered in different views, and the word 
used in different senses ; and by showing in what view 
it is considered, and in what sense the word is used, when 
intended to express and signify that which is the guide of 
life, that by which men are a law to themselves. I say, 
the explanation of the term will be sufficient, because 
from thence it will appear, that in some senses of the word. 
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nature cannot be, but that in another sense it manifestly 
is, a law to us. 

(5) I. By nature is often meant no more than some 
principle in man, without regard either to the kind or 
degree of it. Thus the passion of anger, and the affec- 
tion of parents to their children, would be cg.lled equally 
natural. And as the same person hath often contrary 
principles, which at the same time draw contrary ways, 
he may by the same action both follow and contradict his 
nature in this sense of the word ; he may follow one 
passion and contradict another. 

(6) II. Nature is frequently spoken of as consisting in 
those passions which are strongest, and most influence 
the actions ; which being vicious ones, mankind is in this 
sense naturally vicious, or vicious by nature. Thus St. 
Paul says of the Gentiles, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins, and walked according to the spirit of disobedience, 
that they were by nature the children of wrath?- They 
could be no otherwise children of wrath by nature, than 
they were vicious by nature. 

(7) Here then are two different senses of the word 
nature, in neither of which men can at all be said to be a 
law to themselves. They are mentioned only to be 
excluded ; to prevent their being confounded, as the 
latter is in the objection, with another sense of it, which is 
now to be inquired after and explained. 

(8) III. The apostle asserts, that the Gentiles do by 
nature the things contained in the law. Nature is indeed 
here put by way of distinction from revelation, but yet 
it is not a mere negative. He intends to express more 
than that by which they did not, that by which they did 
the works of the law ; namely, by nature. It is plain 
the meaning of the word is not the same in this passage 
as in the former, where it is spoken of as evil ; for in this 

^ Ephes. ii. 3. 
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latter it is spoken of as good ; as that by which they 
acted, or might have acted virtuously. What that is in 
man by which he is naturally a law to himself, is explained 
in the following words : Which shew the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their consciences also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing 
one another. If there be a distinction to be made between 
the works written in their hearts and the witness of 
■conscience ; by the former must be meant the natural 
dispositions to kindness and compassion, to do what is 
of good report, to which this apostle often refers : that 
part of the nature of man, treated of in the foregoing 
Discourse, which with very little reflection and of course 
leads him to society, and by means of which he naturally 
acts a just and good part in it, unless other passions or 
interests lead him astray. Yet since other passions, and 
regards to private interest, which lead us (though 
indirectly, yet they lead us) astray, are themselves in a 
degree equally natural, and often most prevalent ; and 
since we have no method of seeing the particular degrees 
in which one or the other is placed in us by nature ; it is 
plain the former, considered merely as natural, good and 
right as they are, can no more be a law to us than the 
latter. But there is a superior principle of reflection or 
conscience in every man, which distinguishes between the 
internal principles of his heart, as well as his external 
actions : which passes judgment upon himself and them ; 
pronounces determinately some actions to be in them- 
selves just, right, good ; others to be in themselves evil, 
wrong, unjust : which, without being consulted, without 
being advised with, magisterially exerts itself, and ap- 
proves or condemns him, the doer of them, accordingly : 
and which, if not forcibly stopped, naturally and always 
of course goes on to anticipate a higher and more effectual 
sentence, which shall hereafter second and affirm its own. 
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But this part of the office of conscience is beyond my 
present design explicitly to consider. It is by this 
faculty, natural to man, that he is a moral agent, that 
he is a law to himself : but this faculty, I say, not to* be 
considered merely as a principle in his heart, which is to 
have some influence as well as others ; but considered as 
a faculty in kind and in nature supreme over all others, 
and which bears its own authority of being so. 

(9) This prerogative, this natural supremacy, of the 
faculty which surveys, approves or disapproves the 
several affections of our mind and actions of our lives, 
being that by which men are a law to themselves, their 
conformity or disobedience to which law of our nature 
renders their actions, in the highest and most proper 
sense, natural or unnatural ; it is fit it be further ex- 
plained to you : and I hope it will be so, if you will attend 
to the following reflections. 

(10) Man may act according to that principle or 
inclination which for the present happens to be strongest, 
and yet act in a way disproportionate to, and violate his 
real proper nature. Suppose a brute creature by any 
bait to be allured into a snare, by which he is destroyed. 
He plainly followed the bent of his nature, leading him 
to gratify his appetite : there is an entire correspondence 
between his whole nature and such an action : such 
action therefore is natural. But suppose a man, fore- 
seeing the same danger of certain ruin, should rush into 
it for the sake of a present gratification : he in this 
instance would follow his strongest desire, as did the 
brute creature : but there would be as manifest a dis- 
proportion, between the nature of a man and such an 
action, as between the meanest work of art and the skill 
of the greatest master in that art : which disproportion 
arises, not from considering the action singly in itself or 
in its consequences ; but from comparison of it with the 
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nature of the agent. And since such an action is utterly 
disproportionate to the nature of man, it is in the strictest 
and most proper sense unnatural ; this word express- 
ing that disproportion. Therefore instead of the words 
disproportionate to his nakire, the word unnatural may 
now be put ; this being more familiar to us : but let it 
be observed, that it stands for the same thing precisely. 

(ii) Now what is it which renders such a rash action 
unnatural ? Is it that he went against the principle of 
reasonable and cool self-love, considered merely as a part 
of his nature ? No : for if he had acted the contrary 
way, he would equally have gone against a principle or 
part of his nature, namely, passion or appetite. But to 
deny a present appetite, from foresight that the grati- 
fication of it would end in immediate ruin or extreme 
misery, is by no means an unnatural action : whereas to 
contradict or go against cool self-love for the sake of such 
gratification, is so in the instance before us. Such an 
action then being unnatural ; and its being so not arising 
from a man’s going against a principle or desire barely, 
nor in going against that principle or desirewhichhappens 
for the present to be strongest ; it necessarily follows, 
that there must be some other difference or distinction 
to be made between these two principles, passion and 
cool self-love, than what I have yet taken notice of. 
And this difference, not being a difference in strength or 
degree, I call a difference in nature and in kind. And 
since, in the instance still before us, if passion prevails 
over self-love, the consequent action is unnatural ; but 
if self-love prevails over passion, the action is natural : 
it is manifest that self-love is in human nature a superior 
principle to passion. This may be contradicted without 
violating that nature ; but the former cannot. So that, 
if we will act conformably to the economy of man’s 
pature, reasonable self-love mjis^qyern. Thus, without 
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particular consideration of conscience, we may have a 
clear conception of the superior nature of one inward prin- 
ciple to another ; and see that there really is this natural 
superiority, quite distinct from degrees of strength and 
prevalency. 

(12) Let us now take a view of the nature of man, as 
consisting partly of various appetites, passions, affections, 
and partly of the principle of reflection or conscience ; 
leaving quite out all consideration of the different degrees 
of strength, in which either of them prevail, and it will 
further appear that there is this natural superiority of 
one inward principle to another, or that it is even part of 
the idea of reflection or conscience. 

(13) Passion or appetite implies a direct simple 
tendency towards such and such objects, without dis- 
tinction of the means by which they are to be obtained. 
Consequently it will often happen there will be a desire 
of particular objects, in cases where they cannot be 
obtained without manifest injury to others. Reflection 
or conscience comes in, and disapproves the pursuit of 
them in these circumstances ; but the desire remains. 
Which is to be obeyed, appetite or reflection ? Cannot 
this question be answered, from the economy and 
constitution of human nature merely, without saying 
which is strongest ? Or need this at all come into 
consideration ? Would not the question be intelligibly 
and fully answered by saying, that the principle of re- 
flection or conscience being compared with the various 
appetites, passions and affections in men, the former is 
manifestly superior and chief, without regard .to strength. 
And how often soever the latter happens to prevail, it 
is mere usurpation : the former remains in nature and in 
kind its superior ; and every instance of such prevalence 
of the latter is an instance of breaking in upon and vio- 
lation of the constitution of man. 
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(14) All this is no more than the distinction, which 
everybody is acquainted with, between mere power and 
authority : only instead of being intended to express the 
difference between what is possible, and what is lawful 
in civil government ; here it has been shown applicable 
to the several principles in the mind of man. Thus that 
prificiple, by which we survey, and either approve or 
disapprove our own heart, temper and actions, is not 
only to be considered as what is in its turn to have some 
influence ; which may be said of every passion, of the 
lowest appetites : but likewise as being superior ; as 
from its very nature manifestly claiming -superiority 
over all others ; insomuch that you cannot form a notion 
of this faculty, conscience, without taking in judgment, 
direction, superintendency. This is a constituent part 
of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself : and to preside 
and govern, from the very economy and constitution of 
man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has right : 
had it power, as it has manifest authority ; it would 
absolutely govern the world. 

(15) This gives us a further view of the nature of man ; 
shows us what course of life we were made for : not only 
that our real nature leads us to be influenced in some de- 
gree by reflection and conscience.; but likewise in what 
degree we are to be influenced by it, if we will fall in 
with, and act agreeably to the constitution of our nature : 
that this faculty was placed within to be our proper 
governo ; ; to direct and regulate all under principles, 
passions and motives of action. This is its right and 
office : thus sacred is its authority. And how often 
soever men violate and rebelliously refuse to submit to 
it, for supposed interest which they cannot otherwise 
obtain, or for the sake of passion which they cannot 
otherwise gratify ; this makes no alteration as to the 
natural right and office of conscience. 
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(16) Let us now turn this whole matter another way; 
and suppose there was no such thing at all as this natural 
supremacy of conscience ; that there was no distinction 
to be made between one inward principle and another, 
but only that of strength ; and see what would be the 
consequence. 

(17) Consider then what is the latitude and compass of 
the actions of man with regard to himself, his fellow- 
creatures and the Supreme Being ? What are their 
bounds, besides that of our natural power ? With 
respect to the two first, they are plainly no other than 
these : no man seeks misery as such for himself ; and no 
one unprovoked ^ does mischief to another for its own 
sake. For in every degree within these bounds, mankind 
knowingly, from passion or wantonness, bring ruin and 
misery upon themselves and others. And impiety and 
profaneness, I mean, what every one would call so who 
believes the being of God, have absolutely no bounds at 
all. Men blaspheme the Author of Nature, formally 
and in words renounce their allegiance to their Creator. 
Put an instance then with respect to any one of these 
three. Though we should suppose profane swearing, 
and in general that kind of impiety now mentioned, to 
mean nothing, yet it implies wanton disregard and 
irreverence towards an infinite Being our Creator ; and 
is this as suitable to the nature of man, as reverence and 
dutiful submission of heart towards that Almighty Being? 
Or suppose a man guilty of parricide, with all the 
circumstances of cruelty which such an action can admit 
of. This action is done in consequence of its principle 
being for the present strongest : and if there be no differ- 
ence^between inward principles, but only that of strength ; 
the strength being given, you have the whole nature of 

1 [The 2nd edition has provoked,” which seems to be a 
misprint.] 
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the man given, so far as it relates to this matter. The 
action plainly corresponds to the principle, the principle 
being in that degree of strength it was : it therefore 
corresponds to the whole nature of the man. Upon 
comparing the action and the whole nature, there arises 
no disproportion, there appears no unsuitableness be- 
tween them. Thus the murder of a father and the nature of 
man correspond to each other, as the same nature and 
an act of filial duty. If there be no difference between 
inward principles, but only that of strength ; we can 
make no distinction between these two actions, con- 
sidered as the actions of such a creature ; but in our 
coolest hours must approve or disapprove them equally : 
than which nothing can be reduced to a greater 
absurdity. 



Sermon III.— Upon Human Nature 


ANALYSIS 

Having shown the supremacy of Conscience, we can see what 
is meant by human nature when it is said that -- virtue 
consists in following nature.** It denotes the whole con- 
stitution of man and resembles an organized society in 
that it consists of subordinates under a supreme authority, 
the passions under the authority of Conscience. §§ i , 2. 

Thus, apart from Revelation, man has the moral law within 
himself. In practice, the dictates of this law are almost 
always clear. §§ 3, 4* 

Why are we under an obligation to obey the moral law ? 
Because it is the law of our nature. Conscience bears 
witness to itself that it is our natural guide. § 5. 

An objection against obeying the law of our nature : Why 
not pursue our own happiness without regard to the 
restraints of conscience ? § 6. 

Reply ; All enjoyments depend on our relations with 
our fellows. Restraints of some kind are necessary 
in any manner of life, in a vicious life as well as in 
a virtuous one. § 7. 

Modified objection : Why not endure only those restraints 
which promote our own happiness ? 

Reply ; This will not lead us far wrong if we remem- 
ber that compassion and benevolence and virtue in 
general are more conducive to the happiness of the 
individual than vice ; and that this is particularly 
the case where virtue has become habitual. 

On the whole, duty and self-interest are seldom really 
inconsistent in this life. Any exceptions to the coinci- 
dence of duty and interest will be set right in the future, 
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for this is implied in the idea of the moral government of 
the world. § 8. 

Conclusion : Short summary of the argument of Sermons II. 
and III. § 9. 

“ For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves.” — Rom. ii. 14. 

(i) The naturalsupremacyofreflection or conscience being 
thus established ; we may from it form a distinct notion 
of what is meant by human nature, when virtue is said 
to consist in following it, and vice in deviating from it. 

( 2 ) As the idea of a civil constitution implies in it 
united strength, various subordinations, under one 
direction, that of the supreme authority ; the different 
strength of each particular member of the society not 
coming into the idea : whereas, if you leave out the 
subordination, the union, and the one direction, you 
destroy and lose it ; so reason, several appetites, pas- 
sions and affections, prevailing in different degrees of 
strength, is not that idea or notion of human nature ; but 
that nature consists in these several principles considered 
as having a natural respect to each other, in the several 
passions being naturally subordinate to the one superior 
principle of reflection or conscience. Every bias, instinct, 
propension within, is a real part of our nature, but not 
the whole : add to these the superior faculty, whose 
office it is to adjust, manage and preside over them, and 
take in this its natural superiority, and you complete 
the idea of human nature. And as in civil government 
the constitution is broken in upon and violated by power 
and strength prevailing over authority ; so the con- 
stitution of man is broken in upon and violated by the 
lower faculties or principles within prevailing over that 
which is in its nature supreme over them all. Thus, 
when it is said by ancient writers, that tortures and death 
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are not so contrary to human nature as injustice,^ by this 
to be sure is not meant, that the aversion to the former 
in mankind is less strong and prevalent than their aver- 
sion to the latter : but that the former is only contrary 
to our nature considered in a partial view, and which 
takes in only the lowest part of it, that which we have in 
common with the brutes ; whereas the latter is contrary to 
our nature, considered in a higher sense, as a system and 
constitution contrary to the whole economy of man.^ 

(3) And from all these things put together, nothing 

HCf. Pref. § 13.]. 

* Every man in his physical nature is one individual single 
agent. He has likewise properties and principles, each of 
which may be considered separately, and without regard to 
the respects which they have to "each other. Neither of 
these are the nature we are taking a view of. But it is the 
inward frame of man considered as a system or constitution : 
whose several parts are united, not by a physical principle of 
individuation, but by the respects they have to each other ; 
the chief of which is the subjection which the appetites, 
passions and particular affections have to the one supreme 
principle of reflection or conscience. The system or con- 
stitution is formed by and consists in these respects and this 
subjection. Thus the body is a system or constitution : so 
is a tree : so is every machine. Consider all the several parts 
of a tree without the natural respects they have to each 
other, and you have not at all the idea of a tree ; but add 
these respects, and this gives you the idea. The body may 
be impaired by sickness, a tree may decay, a machine be 
out of order, and yet the system and constitution of them 
not totally dissolved. There is plainly somewhat which 
answers to all this in the moral constitution of man. Who- 
ever will consider his own nature, will see that the several 
appetites, passions and particular affections have different 
respects amongst themselves. They«^ are restraints upon, 
and are in a proportion to each other. This proportion is 
just and perfect, when all those under principles are perfectly 
coincident with conscience, so far as their nature permits, 
and in all cases under its absolute and entire direction. The 
least excess or defect, the least alteration of the due pro- 
portions amongst themselves, or of their coincidence with 
conscience, though not proceeding into action, is some degree 
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can be more evident, than that, exclusive of revelation, 
man cannot be considered as a creature left by his Maker 
to act at random, and live at large up to the extent of 
his natural power, as passion, humour, wilfulness, happen 
to carry him ; which is the condition brute creatures are 
in : but that from his make, constitution, or nature, he is 
in the strictest and most proper sense a law to himself. He 
hath the rule of right within : what is wanting is only 
that he honestly attend to it. 

(4) The inquiries which have been made by men of 
leisure after some general rule, the conformity to, or 
disagreement from which, should denominate our actions 
good or evil, are in many respects of great service. Yet 
let any plain honest man, before he engages in any course 
of action, ask himself, Is this I am going about right, or is 
it wrong ? Is it good, or is it evil ? I do not in the least 
doubt but that this question would be answered agreeably 
to truth and virtue, by almost any fair man in almost any 
circumstance.^ Neither do there appear any cases which 
look like exceptions to this ; but those of superstition, and 

of disorder in the moral constitution. But perfection, 
though plainly intelligible and supposable, was never 
attained by any man. If the higher principle of reflection 
maintains its place, and as much as it can corrects that 
disorder, and hinders it from breaking out into action, this 
is all that can be expected from such a creature as man. 
And though the appetites and passions have not their exact 
due proportion to each other ; though they often strive for 
mastery with judgment or reflection : yet, since the superior- 
ity of this principle to all others is the chief respect which 
forms the constitution, so far as this superiority is main- 
tained, the character, the man, is good, worthy, virtuous. 

‘ [Dr. Bernard points out that Butler speaks with less 
confidence in the Analogy on the clearness of the dictates of 
Conscience. He there asserts that vicious habits may make 
it hard to see where duty lies {Anal. i. 4), and suggests that 
difficulty in discovering the right course of action may be 
an essential part of some men’s -- state of probation ” 
{Anal. ii. 6). This may indicate sonivi slight modification 
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of partiality to ourselves. Superstition may perhaps 
be somewhat of an exception : but partiality to ourselves 
is not ; this being itself dishonesty. For a man to judge 
that to be the equitable, the moderate, the right part for 
him to act, which he would see to be hard, unjust, op- 
pressive in another ; this is plain vice, and can proceed 
only from great unfairness of mind. 

(5) But allowing that mankind hath the rule of right 
within himself, yet it may be asked, “ What obligations 
are we under to attend to and follow it ? ” I answer : 
it has been proved that man by his nature is a law to him- 
self, without the particular distinct consideration of the 
positive sanctions of that law ; the rewards and punish- 
ments which we feel, and those which from the light of 
reason we have ground to believe, are annexed to it. 
The question then carries its own answer along with it. 
Your obligation to obey this law, is its being the law of 
yoiir nature. That your conscience approves of and 
attests to such a course of action, is itself alone an 
obligation. Conscience does not only offer itself to show 
us the way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its 
own authority with it, that it is our natural guide ; the 
guide assigned us by the Author of our nature : it there- 
fore belongs to our condition of being, it is our duty to 
walk in that path, and follow this guide, without looking 
about to see whether we may not possibly forsake them 
with impunity. 

(6) However, let us hear what is to be said against 
obeying this law of our nature. And the sum is no more 
than this : “ Why should we be concerned about any- 
thing out of and beyond oiirselves ? If we do find within 
ourselves regards to others, and restraints of we know 

of Butler’s view between the Sermons and the Analogy, but 
he certainly never wavered in the conviction that, on the 
whole, the Conscience of the individual is a clear and reliable 
guide to conduct.] 
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not how many different kinds ; yet, these being embarrass- 
ments, and hindering us from going the nearest way to 
our own good, why should we not endeavour to suppress 
and get over them ? ” 

(7) Thus people go on with words, which, when applied 
to human nature, and the condition in which it is placed 
in this world, have really no meaning. For does not all 
this kind of talk go upon supposition, that our happiness 
in this world consists in somewhat quite distinct from 
regards to others ; and that it is the privilege of vice to 
be without restraint or confinement ? Whereas on the 
contrary, the enjoyments, in a manner all the common 
enjoyments of life, even the pleasures of vice, depend 
upon these regards of one kind or another to our fellow- 
creatures. Throw off all regards to others, and we should 
be quite indifferent to infamy and to honour ; there 
could be no such thing at all as ambition ; and scarce 
any such thing as covetousness ; for we should likewise 
be equally indifferent to the disgrace of poverty, the 
several neglects and kinds of contempt which accompany 
this state ; and to the reputation of riches, the regard 
and respect they usually procure. Neither is restraint 
by any means peculiar to one course of life : but our 
very nature, exclusive of conscience and our condition, 
lays us under an absolute necessity of it. We cannot gain 
any end whatever without being confined to the proper 
means, which is often the most painful and uneasy confine- 
ment. And in numberless instances a present appetite 
cannot be gratified without such apparent and immediate 
ruin and misery, that the most dissolute man in the world 
chooses to forego the pleasure,rather than endure the pain. 

(8) Is the meaning then, to indulge those regards to 
our fellow-creatures, and submit to those restraints, 
which upon the whole are attended with more satisfaction 
than uneasiness, and get over only those which bring 
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more uneasiness and inconvenience than satisfaction ? 
“ Doubtless this was our meaning.” You have changed 
sides then. Keep to this ; be consistent with yourselves ; 
and you and the men of virtue are in general perfectly 
agreed. But let us take care and avoid mistakes. Let 
it not be taken for granted that the temper of envy, rage, 
resentment, yields greater delight than meekness, for- 
giveness, compassion and good-will : especially when it 
is acknowledged that rage, envy, resentment, are in 
themselves mere misery ; and the satisfaction arising 
from the indulgence of them is little more than relief 
from that misery ; whereas the temper of compassion and 
benevolence is itself delightful ; and the indulgence of 
it, by doing good, affords new positive delight and enjoy- 
ment. Let it not be taken for granted, that the satisfac- 
tion arising from the reputation of riches and power 
however obtained, and from the respect paid to them, is 
greater than the satisfaction arising from the reputation 
of justice, honesty, charity, and the esteem which is 
universally acknowledged to be their due. And if it be 
doubtful which of these satisfactions is the greatest, as 
there are persons who think neither of them very con- 
siderable, yet there can be no doubt concerning ambition 
and covetousness, virtue and a good mind, considered in 
themselves, and as leading to different courses of life ; 
there can, I say, be no doubt, which temper and which 
course is attended with most peace and tranquillity of 
mind, which with most perplexity, vexation and in- 
convenience. And both the virtues and vices which 
have been now mentioned do, in a.manner, equally imply 
in them regards of one kind or another to our fellow- 
creatures. And with respect to restraint and confine- 
ment : whoever will consider the restraints from fear 
and shame, the dissimulation, mean arts of concealment, 
servile compliances, one or other of which belong to 
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almost every course of vice, will soon be convinced that 
the man of virtue is by no means upon a disadvantage 
in this respect. How many instances are there in which 
men feel and own and cry aloud under the chains of vice 
with which they are enthralled, and which yet they will 
not shake off ? How many instances, in which persons 
manifestly go through more pains and self-denial to 
gratify a vicious passion, than would have been necessary 
to the conquest of it ? To this is to be added, that when 
virtue is become habitual, when the temper of it is 
acquired, what was before confinement ceases to be so, 
by becoming choice and delight.^ Whatever restraint 
and guard upon ourselves may be needful to unlearn any 
unnatural distortion or odd gesture ; yet, in all propriety 
of speech, natural behaviour must be the most easy and 
unrestrained. It is manifest that, in the common course 
of life, there is seldom any inconsistency between our 
duty and what is called interest ; it is much seldomer 
that there is an inconsistency between duty and what is 
really our present interest ; meaning by interest, happi- 
ness and satisfaction. Self-love, then, though confined 
to the interest of the present world, does in general per- 
fectly coincide with virtue ; and leads us to one and the 
same course of life. But, whatever exceptions there are 
to this, which are much fewer than they are commonly 
thought, all shall be set right at the final distribution 
of things. It is a manifest absurdity to suppose evil 
prevailing finally over good, under the conduct and 
administration of a perfect mind. 

(9) The whole argument, which I have been now in- 
sisting upon, may be thus summed up and given you in 
one view. The nature of man is adapted to some course 

^ [Cf. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. ii. 3 : ■' The pleasure or pain 
that accompanies the acts must be taken as a test of the 
formed habit or character.”] 
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of action or other. Upon comparing some actions with 
this nature, they appear suitable and correspondent to 
it : from comparison of other actions with the same 
nature, there arises to our view some unsuitableness or 
disproportion. The correspondence of actions to the 
nature of the agent renders them natural : their dis- 
proportion to it, unnatural. That an action is corre- 
spondent to the nature of the agent, does not arise from 
its being agreeable to the principle which happens to 
be the strongest : for it may be so, and yet be quite 
disproportionate to the nature of the agent. The corre- 
spondence therefore, or disproportion, arises from some- 
what else. This can be nothing but a difference in nature 
and kind (altogether distinct from strength) between 
the inward principles. Some then are in nature and kind 
superior to others. And the correspondence arises from 
the action being conformable to the higher principle ; 
and the unsuitableness from its being contrary to it. 
Reasonable self-love and conscience are the chief or 
superior principles in the nature of man : because an 
action may be suitable to this nature, though all other 
principles be violated ; but becomes unsuitable, if either 
of those are. Conscience and self-love, if we understand 
our true happiness, always lead us the same way. Duty 
and interest are perfectly coincident : for the most part 
in this world, but entirely and in every instance if we 
take in the future, and the whole ; this being implied in 
the notion of a good and perfect administration of 
things. Thus they who have been so wise in their 
generation as to regard only their own supposed interest, 
at the expense and to the injury of others, shall at last 
find, that he who has given up all the advantages of the 
present world, rather than violate his conscience and the 
relations of life, has infinitely better provided for him- 
self, and secured his own interest and happiness. 
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UPON THE NATURE OF VIRTUE ^ 

ANALYSIS 

Men are capable of being under moral government because 
they have a faculty of moral approval and disapproval. 

Proofs of the existence of this faculty ; — experience in our- 
selves : the existence of words conveying ideas of approval 
or disapproval : the existence of systems of morals : the 
sense of gratitude ; the distinction between injury and 
mere harm : the distinction between injury and punish- 
ment. 

Its dictates not in general doubtful. There is a universal 
standard of morality. § i. 

Observations on Conscience : — 

(1) The object of moral judgment is primarily actions, 

but we include in the idea of action practical 
principles or motives, and hence character. 
Moral judgment is not of consequences but of 
intention ; not of the power of the agent but 
of his character. § 2. 

(2) Good and evil desert implied. Ill desert always 

supposes! guilt. It arises from the natural 
association of the ideas of guilt and misery. § 3. 


1 [This Dissertation belongs to the Analogy, where it forms 
an appendix to i. ch. 3, Of the Moral Government of 
God.'" It is printed here because it is an indispensable 
document for the study of Butler's ethical teaching.] 
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Doubtfulness of motives and strength of tempta- 
tion affect our perception of desert. § 4. 

(3) The perception of ill desert arises from comparison 

between the actions and the nature and capacity 
of the agent. Hence vicious actions properly 
called disproportionate or unfit.’’ § 5. 

(4) Prudence or reasonable Self-love a virtue. The 

approbation of Prudence not the same as the de- 
sire for happiness. Whether called a virtue or 
not, Prudence is approved by Conscience, Pru- 
dence, as such, apart from its consequences. 
§§ 6, 7. 

(5) Benevolence not the whole of virtue. Conscience ap- 

proves discrimination in objects of Benevolence ; 
condemns falsehood, violence and injustice, as 
such, apart from their consequences. Even if 
Benevolence be the sum of goodness in God, it is 
not so in us. § 8. 

Moral government consists in rendering men happy or un- 
happy according as they follow Conscience or not. § 9. 
The principle that Benevolence is the whole of virtue is 
dangerous. The happiness of the world the concern of 
its Governor. Our duty to promote it with due regard 
to Veracity and Justice. § 10. 

Note, however, that falsehood exists only where there is 
intention to deceive. §11. 

(i) That which renders beings capable of moral govern- 
ment, is their having a moral nature, and moral faculties of 
perception and of action. Brute creatures are impressed 
and actuated by various instincts and propensions : so 
also are we. But additional to this, we have a capacity 
of reflecting upon actions and characters, and making 
them an object to our thought : and on doing this, we 
naturally and unavoidably approve some actions, under 
the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good 
desert ; and disapprove others, as vicious and of ill 
desert. That we have this moral approving and dis- 
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approving ^ faculty, is certain from our experiencing it 
in ourselves, and recognizing it in each other. It appears 
from our exercising it unavoidably, in the approbation 
and disapprobation even of feigned characters : from the 
words right and wrong, odious and amiable, base ^xAworthy, 
with many others of like signification in all languages 
applied to actions and characters : from the many 
written systems of morals which suppose it ; since it 
cannot be imagined that all these authors, throughout 
all these treatises, had absolutely no meaning at all to 
their words, or a meaning merely chimerical : from our 
natural sense of gratitude, which implies a distinction 
between merely being the instrument of good, and 
intending it : from the like distinction every one makes 
between injury and mere harm, which, Hobbes says, is 
peculiar to mankind ; and between injury and just 
punishment, a distinction plainly natural, prior to the 
consideration of human laws. It is manifest great part 
of common language, and of common behaviour over the 
world, is formed upon supposition of such a moral 
faculty ; whether called conscience, moral reason, moral 
sense, or divine reason ; whether considered as a senti- 
ment of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heart ; or, which seems the truth, as including both. 

^This way of speaking is taken from Epictetus,* and is 
made use of as seeming the most full, and least liable to cavil. 
And the moral faculty may be understood to have these two 
epithets toKifiaariK^ and anoboKiixavTiKn, upon a double 
account; because, upon a survey of actions, whether 
before or after they are done, it determines them to be good or 
evil ; and also because it determines itself to be the guide of 
action and of life, in contradistinction from all other faculties, 
or natural principles of action, in the very same manner as 
speculative reason directly and naturally judges of speculative 
truth and falsehood ; and at the same time is attended with 
a consciousness upon reflection, that the natural right to 
judge of them belongs to it. 

»Arr. Epict. lib. i. cap. i. 
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Nor is it at all doubtful in the general, what course of 
action this faculty, or practical discerning power within 
us, approves and what it disapproves. For, as much as 
it has been disputed wherein virtue consists, or whatever 
ground for doubt there may be about particulars ; yet, 
in general, there is in reality an universally acknowledged 
standard of it. It is that, which all ages and all countries 
have made profession of in public : it is that, which 
every man you meet puts on the show of : it is that, 
which the primary and fundamental laws of all civil 
constitutions over the face of the earth make it their 
business and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon 
mankind : namely, justice, veracity and regard to com- 
mon good. It being manifest then, in general, that we 
have such a faculty or discernment as this, it may be of 
use to remark some things more distinctly concerning it. 

(2) First, It ought to be observed, that the object of 
this faculty is actions,^ comprehending under that name 
active or practical principles : those principles from which 
men would act, if occasions and circumstances gave 
them power ; and which, when fixed and habitual in 
any person, we call his character. It does not appear, 
that brutes have the least reflex sense of actions, as 
distinguished from events : or that will and design, which 
constitute the very nature of actions as such, are at all 
an object to their perception. But to ours they are : 
and they are the object, and the only one, of the ap- 
proving and disapproving faculty. Acting, conduct, 
behaviour, abstracted from all regard to what is in fact 
and event the consequence of it, is itself the natural 
object of the moral discernment ; as speculative truth 
and falsehood is of speculative reason. Intention of 

* ■' OvSe fj aperfi kcX KUKia — iv itdcru, aWa ivtpytiqi,” M. 
Anton, lib. ix. 16 ; “ Virtutis laus omnis in actione 

consistit,” Cic., Off, lib. i. cap. 6. 
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such and such consequences, indeed, is always included ; 
for it is part of the action itself : but though the intended 
good or bad consequences do not follow, we have exactly 
the same sense of the action as if they did. In like 
manner we think well or ill of characters, abstracted 
from all consideration of the good or the evil, which 
persons of such characters have it actually in their power 
to do. We never, in the moral way, applaud or blame 
either ourselves or others, for what we enjoy or what we 
suffer, or for having impressions made upon us which we 
consider as altogether out of our power : but only for 
what we do, or would have done, had it been in our power ; 
or for what we leave undone, which we might have done, 
or would have left undone, though we could have done it. 

(3) Secondly, Our sense or discernment of actions as 
morally good or evil, implies in it a sense or discernment 
of them as of good or ill desert. It may be difficult to 
explain this perception, so as to answer all the questions 
which may be asked concerning it : but every one speaks 
of such and such actions as deserving punishment ; and 
it is not, I suppose, pretended, that they have absolutely 
no meaning at all to the expression. Now the meaning 
plainly is not, that we conceive it for the good of society, 
that the doer of such actions should be made to suffer. 
For if, unhappily, it were resolved, that a man, who, by 
some innocent action, was infected with the plague, 
should be left to perish, lest, by other people’s coming 
near him, the infection should spread ; no one would say 
he deserved this treatment. Innocence and ill desert 
are inconsistent ideas. Ill desert always supposes guilt : 
and if one be no part of the other, yet they are evidently 
and naturally connected in our mind. The sight of a 
man in misery raises our compassion towards him ; 
and, if this misery be inflicted on him by another, our 
indignation against the author of it. But when we are 
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informed, that the sufferer is a villain, and is punished 
only for his treachery or cruelty ; our compassion ex- 
ceedingly lessens, and in many instances our indignation 
wholly subsides. Now what produces this effect is the 
conception of that in the sufferer, which we call ill desert. 
Upon considering then, or viewing together, our notion 
of vice and that of misery, there results a third, that of 
ill desert. And thus there is in human creatures an 
association of the two ideas, natural and moral evil, 
wickedness and punishment. If this association were 
merely artificial or accidental, it were nothing ; but being 
most unquestionably natural, it greatly concerns us to 
attend to it, instead of endeavouring to explain it away. 

(4) It may be observed further, concerning our per- 
ception of good and of ill desert, that the former is very 
weak with respect to common instances of virtue. One 
reason of which may be, that it does not appear to a 
spectator, how far such instances of virtue proceed from a 
virtuous principle, or in what degree this principle is 
prevalent : since a very weak regard to virtue may be 
sufficient to make men act well in many common 
instances. And on the other hand, our perception of ill 
desert in vicious actions lessens, in proportion to the 
temptations men are thought to have had to such vices. 
For, vice in human creatures consisting chiefly in the 
absence or want of the virtuous principle ; though a 
man be overcome, suppose, by tortures, it does not from 
thence appear to what degree the virtuous principle was 
wanting. All that appears is, that he had it not in such 
a degree as to prevail over the temptation ; but possibly 
he had it in a degree, which would have rendered him 
proof against common temptations. 

(5) Thirdly, Our perception of vice and ill desert arises 
from, and is the result of, a comparison of actions with 
the nature and capacities of the agent. For the mere 
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neglect of doing what we ought to do would, in many 
cases, be determined by all men to be in the highest 
degree vicious. And this determination must arise from 
such comparison, and be the result of it ; because such 
neglect would not be vicious in creatures of other natures 
and capacities, as brutes. And it is the same also with 
respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doing what 
we ought not. For, every one has a different sense of 
harm done by an idiot, madman or child, and by one 
of mature and common understanding ; though the action 
of both, including the intention, which is part of the 
action, be the same : as it may be, since idiots and mad- 
men, as well as children, are capable not only of doing 
mischief, but also of intending it. Now this difference 
must arise from somewhat discerned in the nature or 
capacities of one, which renders the action vicious ; and 
the want of which, in the other, renders the same action 
innocent or less vicious : and this plainly supposes a 
comparison, whether reflected upon or not, between the 
action and capacities of the agent, previous to our de- 
termining an action to be vicious. And hence arises a 
proper application of the epithets, incongruous, unsuit- 
able, disproportionate, unfit, to actions which our moral 
faculty determines to be vicious. 

(6) Fourthly, It deserves to be considered, whether 
men are more at liberty, in point of morals, to make 
themselves miserable without reason, than to make 
other people so : or dissolutely to neglect their own 
greater good, for the sake of a present lesser gratification, 
than they are to neglect the good of others, whom nature 
has committed to their care. It should seem, that a 
due concern about our own interest or happiness, and a 
reasonable endeavour to secure and promote it, which is, 
I think, very much the meaning of the word prudence, in 
our language ; it should seem, that this is virtue, and 
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the contrary behaviour faulty and blameable ; since, in 
the calmest way of reflection, we approve of the first, 
and condemn the other conduct, both in ourselves 
and others. This approbation and disapprobation are 
altogether different from mere desire of our own, or of 
their happiness, and from sorrow upon missing it. For 
the object or occasion of this last kind of perception is 
satisfaction or uneasiness : whereas the object of the 
first is active behaviour. In one case, what our thoughts 
fix upon is our condition : in the other, our conduct. 
It is true indeed, that nature has not given us so sensible 
a disapprobation of imprudence and folly, either in our- 
selves or others, as of falsehood, injustice and cruelty : I 
suppose, because that constant habitual sense of private 
interest and good, which we always carry about with us, 
renders such sensible disapprobation less necessary, less 
wanting, to keep us from imprudently neglecting our own 
happiness, and foolishly injuring ourselves, than it is 
necessary and wanting to keep us from injuring others, 
to whose good we cannot have so strong and constant a 
regard : and also because imprudence and folly, appear- 
ing to bring its own punishment more immediately and 
constantly than injurious behaviour, it less needs the 
additional punishment, which would be inflicted upon 
it by others, had they the same sensible indignation 
against it, as against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. 
Besides, unhappiness being in itself the natural object of 
compassion ; the unhappiness which people bring upon 
themselves, though it be wilfully, excites in us some pity 
for them : and this of course lessens our displeasure 
against them. But still it is matter of experience, that 
we are formed so as to reflect very severely upon the 
greater instances of imprudent neglect and foolish rash- 
ness, both in ourselves and others. In instances of this 
kind, men often say of themselves with remorse, and of 
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others with some indignation, that they deserved to 
suffer such calamities, because they brought them upon 
themselves, and would not take warning. Particularly 
when persons come to poverty and distress by a long 
course of extravagance, and after frequent admonitions, 
though without falsehood or injustice ; we plainly do 
not regard such people as alike objects of compassion 
with those, who are brought into the same condition by 
unavoidable accidents. From these things it appears, 
that prudence is a species of virtue, and folly of vice : 
meaning by folly, somewhat quite different from mere 
incapacity ; a thoughtless want of that regard and 
attention to our own happiness, which we had capacity 
for. And this the word properly includes ; and, as it 
seems, in its usual acceptation : for we scarcely apply 
it to brute creatures. 

(7) However, if any person be disposed to dispute the 
matter, I shall very willingly give him up the words virtue 
and vice, as not applicable to prudence and folly : but 
must beg leave to insist, that the faculty within us, which 
is the judge of actions, approves of prudent actions, and 
disapproves imprudent ones ; I say prudent and im- 
prudent actions as such, and considered distinctly from 
the happiness or misery which they occasion. And, by 
the way, this observation may help to determine what 
justness there is in that objection against religion, that 
it teaches us to be interested and selfish. 

(8) Fifthly, Without inquiring how far, and in what 
sense, virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into 
the want of it ; it may be proper to observe, that bene- 
volence, and the want of it, singly considered, are in no 
sort the whole of virtue and vice. For if this were the 
case, in the review of one’s own character, or that of 
others, our moral understanding and moral sense would 
be indifferent to everything, but the degrees in which 
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benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in which it was 
wanting. That is, we should neither approve of benevo- 
lence to some persons rather than to others, nor dis- 
approve injustice and falsehood upon any other account, 
than merely as an overbalance of happiness was foreseen 
likely to be produced by the first, and of misery by the 
second. But now, on the contrary, suppose two men 
competitors for anything whatever, which would be of 
equal advantage to each of them ; though nothing 
indeed would be more impertinent, than for a stranger to 
busy himself to get one of them preferred to the other ; 
yet such endeavour would be virtue, in behalf of a friend 
or benefactor, abstracted from all consideration of 
distant consequences : as that examples of gratitude, 
and the cultivation of friendship, would be of general 
good to the world. Again, suppose one man should, by 
fraud or violence, take from another the fruit of his 
labour, with intent to give it to a third, who he thought 
would have as much pleasure from it as would balance 
the pleasure which the first possessor would have had in 
the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loss of it ; suppose 
also that no bad consequences would follow : yet such 
an action would surely be vicious. Nay further, were 
treachery, violence and injustice not otherwise vicious, 
than as foreseen likely to produce an overbalance of 
misery to society ; then, if in any case a man could pro- 
cure to himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, 
as the whole foreseen inconvenience, likely to be brought 
upon others by it, would amount to ; such a piece of 
injustice would not be faulty or vicious at all : because 
it would be no more than, in any other case, for a man 
to prefer his own satisfaction to another’s in equal 
degrees. The fact then appears to be, that we are 
constituted so as to condemn falsehood, unprovoked 
violence, injustice, and to approve of benevolence to 
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some preferably to others, abstracted from all con- 
sideration, which conduct is likeliest to produce an over- 
balance of happiness or misery. And therefore, were 
the Author of Nature to propose nothing to himself as an 
end but the production of happiness, were his moral 
character merely that of benevolence ; yet ours is not so. 
Upon that supposition indeed the only reason of his giving 
us the above-mentioned approbation of benevolence to 
some persons rather than others, and disapprobation of 
falsehood, unprovoked violence and injustice, must be, 
that he foresaw this constitution of our nature would 
produce more happiness, than forming us with a temper 
of mere general benevolence. But still, since this is our 
constitution ; falsehood, violence, injustice, must be 
vice in us, and benevolence to some, preferably to others, 
virtue ; abstracted from all consideration of the over- 
balance of evil or good, which they may appear likely to 
produce. 

(9) Now if human creatures are endued with such a 
moral nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral 
faculty, the natural object of which is actions ; moral 
government must consist in rendering them happy and 
unhappy, in rewarding and punishing them as they 
follow, neglect or depart from the moral rule of action 
interwoven in their nature, or suggested and enforced by 
this moral faculty : ^ in rewarding and punishing them 
upon account of their so doing. 

(to) I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth ob- 
servation, contradicted what any author designed to 
assert. But some of great and distinguished merit have, 
I think, expressed themselves in a manner which may 
occasion some danger to careless readers, of imagining 
the whole of virtue to consist in singly aiming, according 
to the best of their judgment, at promoting the happiness 
* Analogy, pt. i. ch. vi. 
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of mankind in the present state ; and the whole of vice 
in doing what they foresee, or might foresee, is likely to 
produce an overbalance of unhappiness in it ; than which 
mistakes, none can be conceived more terrible.^ For it 
is certain, that some of the most shocking instances of 
injustice, adultery, murder, perjury, and even of per- 
secution, may, in many supposable cases, not have the 
appearance of being likely to produce an overbalance 
of misery in the present state ; perhaps sometimes may 
have the contrary appearance. For this reflection might 
easily be carried on, but I forbear. — ^The happiness of 
the world is the concern of him who is the Lord and the 
Proprietor of it : nor do we know what we are about, 
when we endeavour to promote the good of mankind in 
any ways, but those which he has directed ; that is 
indeed in all ways not contrary to veracity and justice. 
I speak thus upon supposition of persons really en- 
deavouring, in some sort, to do good without regard to 
these. But the truth seems to be, that such supposed 
endeavours proceed, almost always, from ambition, the 
spirit of party, or some indirect principle, concealed 
perhaps in great measure from persons themselves. And 
though it is our business and our duty to endeavour, 
within the bounds of veracity and justice, to contribute 
to the ease, convenience and even cheerfulness and 
diversion of our fellow-creatures : yet, from our short 
views, it is greatly uncertain, whether this endeavour will 
in particular instances produce an overbalance of happi- 
ness upon the whole ; since so many and distant things 
must come into the account. And that which make's -it 
our duty is, that there is some appearance that it will, 
and no positive appearance sufiflcient to balance this, 
on the contrary side ; and also, that such benevolent 

^ [The writers referred to are probably Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson.] 
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endeavour is a cultivation of that most excellent of all 
virtuous principles, the active principle of benevolence. 

(ii) However, though veracity, as well as justice, is 
to be our rule of life ; it must be added, otherwise a snare 
will be laid in the way of some plain men, that the use of 
common forms of speech, generally understood, cannot 
be falsehood; and in general, that there can be no designed 
falsehood without designing to deceive. It must likewise 
be observed, that in numberless cases, a man may be 
under the strictest obligations to what he foresees will 
deceive, without his intending it. For it is impossible 
not to foresee, that the words and actions of men, in 
different ranks and employments, and of different edu- 
cations, will perpetually be mistaken by each other ; 
and it cannot but be so, whilst they will judge with 
the utmost carelessness, as they daily do, of what they 
are not, perhaps, enough informed to be competent 
judges of, even though they considered it with great 
attention. 
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Rudens, and Captivi. Translated by Henry 
T. Riley, M.A. 4 vols. 

Sophocles. Translated by E. P. Cole- 
ridge, M.A. 7 vols. Antigone— Philoc- 
tetes — (Edipus Rex — CEdipus Coloneus — 
Electra — Trachlniae — Ajax. 

ThU<^dide8. Book VI. Translated by 
E. C. Marchant, M.A. 

Book VII. Translated by E. C. Mar- 

chant, M.A. 

Vir^, Translated by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 6 vols. Bucolics — Georgies — 
/Enejd, 1-3— iEneid, 4-6— iEneid, 7-9— 
iEneid, 10-12. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. With Map. 3 
vols. Books I. and II.— Books III., IV., 
and V.-Books VI. and VII. 

- — Hellenics. Books I. and II. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Dale, M.A. 


For otktr Translations from the Classics^ see the Catalopte of Bohn' s Libraries ^ 
which will be fonvarded on application 


MATHEMATICS 

Full Catalogue of Mathematical Books post free on application 

Cambridge Mathematical Series 


l^hlic School Arithmetic. By w. M. 

Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 
35. Or with Answers, 41. td. 

The Student’s Arithmetic. By w. M. 
Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 
With or without Answers. 7S. 6d, 

New School Arithmetic, By C. Pendle- 
bury, M.A., and F. E. Robinson, M.A. 
With or without Answers. 4f, 6d, In 
Two Parts, as. 6d. each. 

Key to Part II., 8^. 6d, net. 

New School Examples in a separate 
volume, 3.?. Or in Two Parts, is. 6d. and 2s. 
Arithmetic, with Sooo Examples. By C. 
Pendlrbury, M.A. 4s. 6d. In Two Parts. 
ns. 6d. each. Key to Part II., 7^. 6d. net. 
Examples in Arithmetic. Extracted from 
the above. 3^. Or in Two Parts is, 6d. 
and 2S, 

Commercial Arithmetic. By c. Prndle- 
bury, M.A., and W. S. Beard, F.R.G.S. 
9 S. 6d, Part I. separately, Part 1 1 . , 6d. 

Arithmetic for Indian Schools. By c. 

Fbnolbbury, M.A., and T. S. Tait. jr. 
Examples in Arithmetic By C. 0 . Tuck by . 

M.A. With or without Answers. 3^. 
Junior Practical Mathematics. By w. 
J. Stainer, B.A. ar., with Answers, 7s, 6d. 
Part L. IS, id., with Answers, is. 6d. 
U'l 


Elementary Algebra. By W. M. Baker, 
M.A.,andA. A. Bourne, M.A. New and 
Revised Edition. 4^. 6d. Also Part L, 
2^. 6d., or with Answers, ^s. Part II., with 
or without Answers, 2 s. (id. Key 10 s. net ; 
or in 2 Parts, ss. net each. 

A Shorter Algebra. By W. M. Baker, 
M.A,, and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 2 s, 6d. 

Examples in Algebra. Extracted from 
above. With or without Answers, 3J. Or 
in Two Parts. Part I., is. 6d., or with 
Answers, 2s, Part 11 . , with or without 
Answers, 2 s. 

Examples in Algebra. By C. O. TuckBY, 
M.A. With or without Answers. 3^. 

— Supplementary Examples. 6d. net. 

Elementary Algebra for use in Indian 
Schools. By J. T. Hathornthwaite, 
M.A. 2^. 

Choice and Chance. By w. a. Whit- 
worth, M.A. IS. 6d. 

DCC Exercises, including Hints for the 

Solution of all the Questions in "Choice 
and Chance.” 6s. 

Euclid Books I.— VI., and part of Book XI. 
By Horace Deighton, M.A. 4s, 6d., or 
in separate books. 

Introduction to Euclid. By Horac* 

Deighton, M.A., aqd Q. Retags, 
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Cambridge Mathematical Series— 


Euclid. Exercises on Euclid and in Modem 
Geometry. By J. McDowell, M. A. 6 s . 
Elementary Graphs. By w. M. Baker, 
M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 6d. net, 

A New Geometry. By W. M. Baker, M.A., 
and A. A. Boukne, M. A. Crown 8vo. 2^. 6d. 
Also Books I. -II I. separately, i^. 6d. 
Elementary Geometry. By w. M. Baker, 
M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 4^. 6d. Or 
in Parts. Answers, 6J. net. Key, 6^. net. 

Examples in Practical Geometry and 
Mensuration. By J.W. Marshall, M.A., 
and C. O. Tuckfy, M.A. is. 6./. 
Geometry for Schools. By w. G. Bor- 

CHARDT, M. A., and the Rev. A. D. Perrott, 
M.A. Complete, 4^. 6d, ; also Vol. I., ix. ; 
Vol. II., IS. 6d. ; Vol. III., is. ; Vols. I.. 
111., 25. 6d. ; Vol. IV., 15. ; Vol.s. I.. IV., 
35. ; Vol. V., 15. ; Vol. VI., 15. 6d. ; Vols. I.- 

V. , 35. 6d. ; Vols. IV.-V., 25. 

A New Trigonometry for Schools, By 

W. G. Bokchahdt, M.A., and Rev. A. D. 
Perrott, M.A. 45. 6d. Or Two Parts, 
25. 6d. each. Key, 105. net ; or 2 Parts, 55. 
net each. 

Numerical Trigonometry. By w. G. 

Borchardt, M.A., and the Rev. A. D. 
Per rott, . \ . -js . 6d. 

Junior T^onometry, By w. G. Bor- 
CHAKDT, M.A.,and the Rev. A. D. Perrott, 
M.A. y.6d. 

Elementary Trigonometry, By Charles 
Pendlebury, M. A., F.R.A.S. 45. 6 ' 1 . 

Shore Course of Elementary Plane Tri- 
gonometry. By Charles Penolebury. 

25 . 6d. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By I. M. 

Dyer, M.A., and the Rev. R. Ii. Whit- 
combe, M.A. 45. 6d. 

Algebraic Geometry. By w. .M. Baker, 
M.A. 65. Part I. tThe Straight Line and 
Circle), 25. 6d. Key, 75. 6d, net. 

Practical Solid Geometry. By the Rev. 
Percy Unwin, M.A, 45. 6f. 

Analytical Geometry for Beginners. 

By Rev. T. G. Vvvyan, M.A, Part I, The 
Straight Line and Circle. 25. 6d. 

Conic Sections, treated Geometrically. By 
W. H. Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S. 4s. 6a. Key, 
5i. net. 


Elementary Conics, being the first 8 chap- 
ters of the above, zs. 6d. 

Conics, the Elementary Geometry of* 

By Rev. C. Taylor, D.D. 55, 

Calculus for Beginners. By W. M. 

Baker, M..A.. 35. 

Differential Calculus for Beginners. 

By A. Lodge, M.A. With IntroUuciion by 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 45, 6d. 

Inte^al Calculus for Beginners. By 
A. Lodge, M.A. 45. 6d. 

Roulettes and Glls-ettes. By W. H. 

Bes.vnt, Sc.D., F.R.S. 55. 

Geometrical Optics. An Elementary 
Treatise by W. S. Aldis, M.A. 45. 

Practical Mathematics. Byll. A. Stern, 
M.A., and W. H. Topham. 65. ; or Part L, 
25 . 6d. ; Part II., 35. 6d. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. By w. H. 

PiESANT, Sc.D. 45. 6 d. Solutions, 55. net. 
Elements of Hydrostatics. By C. M. 
Jessop, M.A., and G. W. Caunt, M.A. 

25 , 6il. 

Elementary Mechanics. By C. M. Je^isop, 
M.A., and J. H. Havelock, M.A., D.Sc. 
45. 61 . 

Experimental Mechanics for Schools. 

By Fred Charles, M.A., and W. H. 
Hewiit, B.A., R.Sc. 35. 61I. 

The Student’s Dynamics. Comprising 
Static.*? and Kinetics. By G. M. Mincmin, 
M. A., F.R.S. -is.ed. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W. M. 

Baker, M.A. New Revised Edition, 45. 
Kej-, 105 . 6^. net. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W. Garnett, 
M.A.,D.C.L. 65. 

DiniamiCS. A Treatise on. By W. H. 

Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S. 105. 6d. 

Heat, An Elementary Tre.atise on. By W 
(iAKNETT, M.A., D.C. t . 45. 6d. 
Elementejy Physics, Examples and Ex- 
amination Papers in. By W. Gallat lv, 
M.A. 4^. 

Mechanics, A Collection of Problems in 
Elementary. By W. Walton, M.A. 6s, 

Uniform Volume 

Geometrical Drawing. For Army and 
other Examinations. By R. Harris. 35. 6d. 


The Junior Cambridge Mathematical Series, 


A Junior Arittunetic. By C. Pendlebury, 
M.A., and F. £. Robinson, M.A. is. 6d. 
With Answers, sx. 

Exauioles from a Junior Arithmetic. 

Extracted from the above, is. With 

4 p»w»ri, i|, 64 


A First Algebra. By W. M. Baker, M. A., 
and A. A. Bourne, M.A. ^ 15. 6d. ; or with 
Answers, 25. 

A First Geometry. By W. M. Baker, 

M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. Wiiii or 
without Answers. 15. 6d. 

Elementary Mensuration. By w. m. 
If AKER, M..\. , and A, A. Bourns, M. Af l/i 
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Select Educational Catalogue 


Other Mathematical Works 


The Mathematical Gazette. Edited by 
W. J. Greenstreet, M.A. (Jan., March, 
May, July, Oct. and Dec.) ix. td . net. 

The Teaching of Elementary Matoe- 
matiCS, being the Reports of the Committee 
of the Mathematical Association, td . net. 

The Teaching of Elementary Algebra 
and Numerical Trigonometiy. lieing 

the Report of the Mathl. Assoc. Committee, 
1911. 3(f. net. 

A New Shilling Arithmetic. By C. 

Pendlebukv, M.A., and F. K. Robinson, 
M.A. IS. ; or with Answers, ix. 4//. 

A Shilling Arithmetic. By Charles 
Pendleburv, M.A., and W. S. Beard, 
F.R.G.S. IX. With Answers, IX, 4^/. 

Elementary Arithmetic. By Charles 
Pendlebukv, Al.A. With or without 
Answers, ix. td . 

A Preparatory Arithmetic. By Charles 
Pendlebukv, M.A. With or without 
Answers, ix. ( id . 

Problem Papers for Preparatory 
Schools (Arithmetic). By T. Cooper 
Smith, B.A. ix. td . 

BelVs Indoor and Outdoor Experi- 
mental Alithmetic. By H. H. Good- 
ACRE, F.R.G.S. Parts l.-III., paper, yl . 
each, cloth, e^d. each ; Parts IV. and V., 

g iper, e ^ d . each, cloth, ( id . each. Teachers* 
00k, 3X. ( id , net. 

Graduated Arithmetic, for Junior and 
Private Schools. By the same Authors. 
Parts I., II., and III., % d . each ; Parts iV., 
V., and VI., 4^1'. each ; Part VI 1., ( id . 

Answers to Paits I. and II., i , d . net ; 
Parts 1 1 1. -VI I., i , d . net each. 

Arithmetic for the Standards (Scheme 

B). Standard I., sewed, 2<f., cloth, yd. ; 
II., III., IV., and V., sewed, yi. each, cloth, 
4^. each ; VI. and VII., sewed, i^d. each, 
cloth, ( id . each. Answers to each Standard, 
4<f. net each. 

Exercises and Examination Papers in 
Arithmetic, Logarithms and Mensura* 
t on. B>; C. Penuleuury, M.A. ax. (id. 
New Edition. 


Test Cards in Arithmetic (Scheme B) 
ByC. Pendleburv, M.A. For Standards II 
111 ., IV., V., VI. and VII. ix. net each. 

Public School Examination Papers in 
Mathematics. Compiled by P. A, Open* 

SHAW, B.A. IX. (id. 

Bell’s New Practical Arithmetic. By 

W. J. Stainer, M.A. ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th and 6th Years, paper, 3/^ each, cloth, 
4//. each ; 7th Year, paper, 4</., cloth, td. 
Teachers’ Books, Zd. net each Year. 

Bell’s New Practical Arithmetic Test 
Cards, for the and, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th years, ix. 3^/. net each. 

Graduated Exercises in Addition (Simple 
and Compound). By W. S. Beard, ix. 

Algebra for Elementary Schools. By 

W. M. Barer, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, 
M.A. Three stages, (id. each. Cloth, 8d. 
each. Answers, 4X. net each. 

A First Year’s Course in Geometry 
and Physics. By Ernest Young, M.A.. 
IhSc. ax. td. Parts 1 . and 11 . xx. (id, \ or 
Part 111 . IX, 

Trigonometry, Examination Papers in. 
By G. II. Ward, M.A. sx. (id. Key, sx. net. 

Euclid, The Elements of. The Enuncia. 

tions and Figures. By the late J. Brasse, 
D.D. IX. Without the Figures, (id. 

Hydromechanics. By w. H. Besant, 
hc.D., and A. S. Ramsey, M.A. Part 1 ., 
Hydrostatics. 7X. 6<f. net. Part II., Hydro* 
dynamics. By A. S. Ramsey, M.A. lox. 
net. 

Hydrodynamics and Sound, An Elemen* 
tary Treatise on. By A. B. Basset, M.A, 
F.R.S. 8x. 

The Geometry of Surfaces. By A B. 

Basset, M.A, F.R.S. lox. td. 

ElemeutaiT Treatise on Cubic and 
QuartiC Curves. By A. B. Basset, M.A, 
F.R.S. lox. 

Analytical Geometry. By Rev. T. 0. 
Yyvyan, M.A. 4X. ^d. 


Book-keeping 


Book-keeping, by Double Entry, Theo* 

retical, Practical, and for Examination 
Purposes. By J. T. Medhurst, A.K.C., 
F.S.S. IX. (id. 

Book-keeping. Examination Papers in. 
Compiled by John T. Medhurst, A>K>C-i 
F.S.S. 31 . Key, ax. net. 


Book-keeping, Graduated Exercises and 
Examination Papers in. Compiled by P. 
Murray. F.S.S.S., F. Sc. S. (Bond.), ax. ( 5 < 
Text Book of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Book-keeping and Estate- 
omce Work. By Prof. A W, Thomson, 
b.Sc. 5 ^. 
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ENGLISH 

/«// Catalogue of English Books post jree on application* 


Mason'a New English Grammars. Re- 
vised by A. J. Ashton, M. A. 

A Junior English Grammar, ix. 
Intermediate Enelish Grammar, ar. 
Senior English Grammar. 3x. td* 

Worlcs by C. P. Mason, B.A., F.C.P. 

First Notions of Grammar for Young 
Jbeaxners. xs. 

First Steps in Englisli Grammar, for 
Junior Classes, xs. 

Outlines of English Grammar, for the 
Use of Junior Glasses, sx. 

EwgUfth Grammar ; including the principles 
of Grammatical Analysis. 3X. td, 

A Shorter English Grammar. 3X. ^d. 

Practice and Help in the Analysis of 
Sentences, ax. 

Engliah Grammar Practice, xx. 

Elementary English Grammar through 
Composition. By J. D. Rose, M.A. ix. 

Advanced English Grammar through 
Composition. By John D. Rose, M.A 

3 X. 6^. 

Aids to the Writing of English Compo- 
sition. By F. W. BewsHEK, B.A. ix. net. 
Preparatory English Grammar. By 
W. Bbnson, M.A. New Edition, ix. net. 
Rudiments of English Grammar and 
Analysis. By Ernest Adams, Ph.O. ix. 
Examples for Analysis in Verse and 
Prose. Selected by F. Edwards, ix. 

The Paraphrase of Poetry. By Edmund 
Candler, xx. 

Essays and Essay- Writing, for Public 
Examinations. By a. W. Ready, B.A 

3X. (>d* 

Prdds and Prdcis- Writing. By A. w. 
Ready, B. A sx.W. Or without Key, 2X. td. 

Matriculation Precis. By s. E. Winbolt, 
M.A XX. net. Key, td. net. 

Elements of the English Language. By 
ErmSst Adams, Ph.D. Revised byj. i. 
Davis, M.A, D.Lit. 4X. td. 

History of the English Language. By 

Prot T. R. Lounsbury. sx. net. 

The Teaching of English Literature in 
the Secondary School By R. S. Bats, 

lk^.A 3X. bd, net. 


All Outline History of English Litera- 
ture. By W. H. Hudson, sx. bd. net. 



Ten Brink's Early English Literature 

3 vols. 3x. bd, each. 

Introduction to English Literature. 

By Henry S. Pancoast. 5s. net. 

A First View of English literature. By 

Henry S. Pancoast and Percy Van Dykb 
Shelly. Crown 8vo. 5X. net. 

Introduction to American Literature. 

By H. S. Pancoast. 4X. 6d. net. 

The Foreign Debt of English Literature. 

By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. Post 8vo. 6x. 
net. 

Handbooks of English Literature. 

Edited by Prof. Hales. 3X. 6 a. net each. 
The Age of Alfred. (660-1154). By F. J. 
Snell, M.A. 

The Age of Chaucer. (1346-1400.) By F. J. 
Snell, M.A. 

The Age of Transition. (1400-1580.) By 
F. J. Snell, M.A. 2 vols. 

The Age of Shakespeare. (1570-1631.) By 
Thomas Seccombe and J. W. Allen. 
a vols. Vol. I. Poetry and Prose. 
Vol. II. Drama. 

The Age of Milton. (i632-i66a) By the 
Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, M.A., 
with Introduction, etc., by J. Bass 
Mullinger, M.A. 

The Age of Dryden. (1660-1700.) By 
R. Garnett, LL.D., C.B. 

The Age of Pope. (1700-1744.) By John 
Dennis. 

The Age of Johnson. (1744-1798.) By 
Thomas Seccombe. 

The Age of Wordsworth. (1708-1832.) 

By Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 

The Age of Tennyson. (1830-1870.) By 
Prof. Hugh Walker. 

Notes on Shakespeare's Plays. By T. 

Duff Barnett, B.A. ix. each. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.— Julius Caesar. 
—The Tempest— Macbeth.— Henry V. - 
Hamlet. — Merchant of Venice. — King 
Richard II.— King John.— King Richard 
HI. —King Lear.— Coriolanus. - Twelfth 
Night — As You Like It — Much Ado 
About Nothing. 

Principles of English Verse. By C. M. 

Lewis, sx. net 

Introduction to Poetry. By Raymond M. 

Alden. sx. 

General IntQllieence Papers. With 
Exercises in Engfish Compowtioo. By G. 
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Bell’s English Texts for Secondary Schools 

Edited by A. Gutiikelch, M.A. 


Browuiog'B The Pied Piper, and other 
Poems. Edited by A. Gut HKELCH. %d. 

Fairy Poetry. Selected and edited by 
R. S. Bate, M.A. u. 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales. Selected and Edited by H. 
Hampshike, M.A. i.y. 

Kingsle/s Heroes. Edited by L. H. Pond, 
B.A. With 2 maps. i^. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Se- 
lected and edited by R. S. Bate, M.A. xod. 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. Selec- 
tions. Edited by A. C. Dunstan, Ph.D. 8</. 

Stories of King Arthur, from Malory 
and Tennyson. Edited by R. s. Ba ie, 
M.A. 15. 

The Story of Enid, from Tennyson and 
The Mabinogion. By H. A. Tkeble, 
M.A. 10/^. 

Scott's A Legend of Montrose. Abridged 
and edited by E. C. Luckhukst. \s. 


Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the 
Hearth, .'^bridged and edited by the Rev. 
A. E. Hall, B.A. i>. 

Coleridge’S The Ancient Mariner; and 
Selected Old English Ballads. Edited 
by A. Guthkelch, M.A. js. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages. A Selection edited by 
the Rev. A. E. Hall, B.A. ir. 

Selections from Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. Edited by E. A. J. Marsh, is. 

Selections from Ruskin. Edited by H. 

Hampshire, M.A. is. 

Lockhart’s Life of Scott. Selections edited 
by A. Barter, LL.A. is. 

Charles Lamb’s Selected Essays and 
Letters. Edited by A. Guthkelch, M.A, 
With Map of London. i5. 4 rf. 

Selections from Carlyle. Edited by 

Elizaleth Lee. is. 

English Odes. Edited by E. A. J. Marsh, 
M.A. IX. 


Bell’s English Classics 


Bacon’s Essays. (Selected.) Edited by 
A. E. RoBEKts, M.A. IX. 

Browning Selections ftrom. Edited by 

F. Ryland, M.A. IX. 6d. 

Strafford. Edited by E. H. Hickey. 

IX. 6d. 

Burke’s Conciliation with America. 

By Prof. J. Morrison, ix. 6d. 

Burke’s Letters on a Reg’cide Peace. 
I. and II. Edited by H. G. Keenk, M.A., 
C.l.E. IX. 6d. 

Boon’s Siege of Corinth. Edited by P. 

Hordern, ix. 

Byron’s Childe Harold. Edited by 
H. G. Keene, M.A., C.l.E. 2x. Also 
Cantos 1. and 11., sewed, is. Cantos 111. 
and IV., sewed, ix. 

Carlyle’s Bero as Man of Letters. 

Edited by Mark Hunter, M.A. is. 6d. 
— Hero as Divinity. By Mark Hun ier, 

M.A. IX. 6d, 

Chaucer’S Blinor Poems, Selections 

from. Edited by J, B. BiLDEKbECK, M.A. 
IX. 6d. 

De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars 
and the English Mail-Coach. Edited 
by Cecil M. Barrow, M.A., and Mark 
Hunter, M.A. ax. 

Revolt of the Tartars, separately, ix. 

- Opium Eater. Edited by Mark 
tiVSTSK, M.A, 3X, Oflf, 


Goldsmith’s Good-Natured Man and 
She Stoops to Conquer. Edited by K. 
Deighton. Each ix. 

The two plays together, ix. 6d. 

— Traveller and Deserted Village. 

Edited by the Rev. A. E. Woodward, M.A. 
Cloth, IX. 6d., or separately, sewed, lod. each. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. Edited by R. G. 

OxENHAM, M.A. Sewed, is. ()d. 

Johnson’s Life Of Addison. Edited by F. 
Ryland, M.A. IX. 

Life of Pope. Edited by F. Ryland, 

M.A. 2x. 

The Lives of Swift and Pope, together, 
sewed ax, 6d. 

Johnson’s Life of Milton. Edited by F. 
Rvland, M.A. IX. 6d. 

Life of Dry den. Edited by F. Ryland, 

M.A. IX. 6</. 

The Lives of Milton and Hryden, together, 
sewed, 2X. 6d. 

Life of Swift. Edited by F. Ryland, 

M.A. IX. 

— Lives of Prior and Congreve. 

Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. ix, 
Kingsley's Heroes. Edited by A. E. 

Roberts, M.A. Ulus. ix. 6d. Sewed, ix. 
Lamb’s Essays. Selected and Edited by 
K. Deighton. ix. 6d. 

Longfellow, Selections from, Indud* 
ing Evangeline. Edited by M. T. Quinn, 
M.A. i>. 6d. 

•,* Evangeline, sepaiirately, sewed, 
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Bell’s English 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Borne. 

Edited by P. Hordern, ia. 6rf. 

* Essay on Clive. Edited by Cecil 

Barrow. \s, td. 

— War of the Spanish Succession. 

Edited by A. W, Ready, xs. (ai. 

Massingers A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Edited by K. Huighton. is. tJ. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. 
Edited by R. G. Oxenham, M.A. it. ; or 
separately, sewed, loti. each. 

Milton’s Paradise Regained Edited by. 
K. Deighton. ijr 


continued 

Pope’s Essay on Man. Edited by F. 

Rvlakd, M.A. IX. 

Pope, Selections from. Edited by K. 

Dkighion. IX. 6(1. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited by the 
Rev. A. E. Woodward, M.A. 2X. 6d. The 
Si.v Cantos sepjirately, sewed. 6>i. each. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Edited by 
T. Duff Barnei r, B.A. (T.ond.). is. 6d. 
— Merchant of Venice. Kdtied by 

T. Duff Barnei r, B..\. (Bond.), i.v. 6d. 

Tempest. Edited by 'J'. Duff Barnett, 

B.A. (Bond.). IS. 6d. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion. Book I. Edited 
by ]\B T. Quinn, M.A. Sewed, ix. 


Bell’s Sixpenny 

Bound in limp c 

♦Poems by John Milton. 

•Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene.’ Book I. 
♦Poems by Tennyson, 

Selections from Byron. 

’Macaulay’s ‘History of England.’ 

Chapter III. 

Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall.’ Chapters 
l. to III. 

The volumes marked with an asterisk 
in cloth boi 


English Texts 

oth, (id. each. 

Selections from Pope. 

Poems by Gray and Cowper. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Caesar and Cicero. 
♦English Elegiacs. 

♦Selections from Chaucer. 

Kingsley’s Heroes. 
are supplied interkavtd and bound 

idSy IS, 


English Readings. 1 6 mo. 


Burke : Selections. Edited by Bliss Perky. 
2.r. 6d. 

Byron : Selections. Edited by V. I. Cak- 

. PENTER. 2 .r. 6d. 

Coleridge : Prose Selections. Edited by 
Henry A. Bters. 2x. 

Dryden : Essays on the Drama, Edited 

by William Stkun'k. 2x. 

Johnson : Prose Selections. Edited by 
C. G. Osgood, v. 


Milton : Minor English Poems. Edited 

by Martin W. Samp^oj^. 2f. 6d. 

Swift : Prose Selections. Edited by 
Frederick C. Pkescoi r, 2x. 6d. 
Tennyson : The Princess. Edited by L. 
Sherman. 2x. 

Thackeray : English Humourists. Edited 
by Wii.LiAM Byun Phelps, as. 6d. 


Readers 


The story of Peter Pan (as told in “ The 
Peter Pan Pictuie Book.”). Witii i6 Illus- 
trations and Songs from the Play in Tonic 
Solfa and Old Notation, gd. 

Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Car- 
roll. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward 
gd. 

Thrift. A Common Sense Book for Girls. 
By F. Foot. Sd net. 

Toxic Readers. A new senes of Literary 
Reader., with Coloured and other illus- 
trations. 

Primer L 31', Primer IL 


York Readers- 

Infant Reader. 6d. 

I ntrod uctor y Reader. Sd, 

Reader, Book l.,gd. Book IL, lod. Book 
III., IX. Book IV., IX. Book V., 
T.f. 6d. 

York Poetry Books. 3 Rooks. Paper coven, 
6‘t. each ; cloth. Zd. each. 

Bell’s Poetry Books, in Sevsn Part.s. Price 
^d. each Part, paper covers ; or 4^. cloth 
covers. 

Poetry for Upper Classea, Scheted by 
E. A. Helps, ix, 



Select Educational Catalogue 


II 


Readers 

Books for Youni: Readers, illustrated. 
td. each. 

/Ebop’s Fables. 1 Tot and the Cat, etc. 

The Old Roat-House, etc. 

The Cat and the Hen. etc. 

The Two Parrots, 1 The Lost Pigs. 

The Story of Three Monkeys. 

The Story of a Cat. 

Queen Bee and Busy Bee. 1 Gull’s Crag. 
Bell’s Continuous Readers. Bound in 

Cloth, each. 

Suitable for Standard ///. 

The Story of Peter Pan. 

The Adventures of a Donkey 

The Life of Columbus. 1 

'J'he Thiee Midshipmen. 

Suitable for Standard / V, 

Alice in Wonderland. 

The Water Babies. 

The Parables from Nature. 

Uncle Toni’s Cabin. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Suitable for Standard V. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

The Last of the Mohicans. 

Feats on the Fiord. 

The Little Duke. 

Hereward the Wake. 

Suitable for Standards VI. and VII, 

The L.'ist Days of Pompeii. 

Oliver I'wist. 

The Tale of Two Cities, 

Ivanhoe. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

Bell’s Reading Books and Literature 
Readers. Strongly bound in Cloth illus- 
trated. IS, each. 

Suitable for Standard III, 

Adventures of a Dotikey. 

Great Deeds in English History. 

Grimm’s German Tales. 

Andei sen's Danish Tales. 

Great Englishmen. 

Great Irishmen. 

Life of Columbus. 

The Three Midshipmen. 

Suitable for Standard IV, 

Great Scotsmen, 

Uncle Toin’s Cabin. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Great Englishwomen. 

Children of the New Forest. 

Settlers in Canada. 

Edgeworth’s Tales, 

The Water Babies. 

Parables from Nature, 

Suitable fen Standard V, 

Lyrical Poetry. 

The Story of Little NelU 
Masterman Ready. 

Gulliver’s Travels, 

Robinson Cmsoe* 

Poor Jack. 

Arabjun Nigbti* 


-continued 

Bell’s Reading Books, tie.— continued. 

The I Alt of the Mohicans. 

Feats on the Fiord. 

The Little Duke. 

Suitable Jor ,^tandards VI, and VII. 

The Talisman. | Ivanhoe. 

Woodstock. I Oliver Twist. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Lamb’s Tales from .Shakespeare. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Deeds that Won the Empire. 

Six to Sixteen. | Fights for the Flag. 

Bell’s Supplementary Readers. Cioah 

8vo. Illustrated. LimpCioth. 6r/. net each. 
Suitable for Standards 111 , and IV. 
Anderson’s Danish 7'ales. 

Great Deeds in English History 
Grinun’s Tales. 

Adventui es of a Donkey. 

Great Englishmen. 

Life of Columbus, 

Suitable for Standards IV, and V, 
Parables from Nature. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Great EnglLshwoman. 

Settlers in Canada. 

Suitable for Standards V. and VI 
Masterman Ready, 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Children of the New Forest. 

Suitable for Standards VI. and VII, 

The Talisman. | Ivanhoe. 

Oliver '1 wist. | Woodstock. 

Bell’s Geogi’apMcal Readers. By M. J. 

BARRimiTUN-WAllO, M.A. 

The Child’s Geography, lllustr.atcd. Sd. 
Ihe Round World. (Standard 11.) is. 
About England. (Stand. 1 1 1.) Ulus. ly. ^d. 
The Care of Babies. A Reading Book 
for Girls’ Schools, lllustiated. Cloth, is. 

Bell’s History Readers on the Con- 
centric Method. Fully lllustiated. 

First Lessons in English History. lo-f. 

A Junior History of England. li, 6 d. 

A Senior History of England, zj. 

Abbey History Readers. Revi.sed by the 
Rt. Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. Illustrated. 
Early English History (to to66). 14, 

Stories from English History (io6b-i48s). 
is. yi. 

The Tudor Period (1485-1603). is. ^d. 
The Stuart Period (1603-1714). is. 6 d. 
The Hanoveiian Period (i7i4-i837X 

IS. 6d, 

Bell’s History Refers. Illustrated. 
Early English History (to 1066). 

Stories from English History (1066-14S5). 

IS. ^d. 

The Tudor Period (1485-1603). u. ^d. 
The Stuart Period (1603-1714). w. ' 6 d. 
Thf HwPVfriSh Period (1/14-1837). II. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
French and German Class Books 


Bell's French Course. By R. P. Atherton, 
M.A. Illustrated. 2 Parts, w. 6rf. each. 
Key to the Exercises, Part I., 6^. net ; 
Part IL, IS. net. 

Bell's First French Reader. By R. p. 

Atherton, M.A. Illustrated, is. 

The Direct Method of Teaching French. 

By D.MACKAY,M.A.,and F.J. Curtis, Ph.D. 

First French Book is. net. 

Second French Book. is. td. net. 
Teacher's Handbook net. 

Subject Wall Picture (Coloured), ^s. td. 

net. 

Bell's French Picture-Cards. Edited by 
H. N. Adair, M.A. Two Sets of Sixteen 
Cards. Printed in Colours, with question, 
naire on the b.ack of each. is. ^d. net each. 

Bell's Illustrated French Readers. 

Pott 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 

*** Full List on application. 

French Historical Reader. By H. N. 

Adair, M.A. New Composition .Supple- 
ment, ss, ; or without Supplement, iS'. 6d. 
Supplement separately, 6d. net. 

Simple French Stories. By Marc Ceppi. 
Fcap. 8vo. With or without Vocabulary and 
Notes. IS. 

Contes FrancaiS. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Marc Ceppi. With or 
without Vocabulary, is. 6d. Handbook of 
Exercises and Questionnaires, 6d. 

Tales from MoUere. By Marc Ceppi. 
Fcap. 8vo. With Vocabulary and Notes, zs. 
Text only, is. 6d. 

A French Dramatic Reader. By Mark 
Ceppi. With Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 2X. 
Contes d'Hier et d'Aujourd’hui. First 
.Series. By J. S. Norman, M.A., and 
Charles Robert-Dumas. Illustrated. is.6d. 
Second Series, zs. 

Le FrancaiS de France. By Madame 
Valette Vernet. With Illustrations. 2 s. 
Orammaire Prati<iue. Pour “Le Fran- 
cais de France.” By Madame Valette 
Vernet. lod. 

Stories and Anecdotes for Translation 
into French. By Carl Heath, is. 


French Composition. By M. Kennedy, 

M.A. Cloth, Sd. 

Vocabulaire FrancaiS. French Vocab- 
ularies for Repetition. By J. P. R, Mari- 

CHAL. IS. 6d. 

Case’s French Course 
First French Book. is. 

Second French Book u. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French 
Books. IS. 6d. net. 

French Fables for Beginners, i;. 
Histoires Amusantes et Instructlyes. is. 
Practical Guide to Modem French 
Conversation, i^. 

French Poetry for the Young. With 

Notes. IS. 

Materials for French Prose Com- 
position. 3^. Key, 2X. net. 

Prosateurs Gontemporains. as. 

Le Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk- Book 

for Little Children, is. 

By the Rev. A. C. Clapln 
French Grammar for Public Schools. 

zs. 6d. Key. 3^. 6d. net. 

A French Primer, is. 

Primer of French Philology, u. 

E^lish Passages for Translation Into 
French. 2^. td. Key, 4s. net, 

A German Grammar tor Public Schools. 

zs. 6d. 

A Spanish Primer. 1 /. 

Bell’s First German Course. By L. B. T. 

ClIAl'PKY, M.A. zs. 

Bell’s First German Reader. By L. B. T. 

CiiAH-KV, M.A. Illustrated. 2^. 

German Historical Reader. By j. E. 

Mallin, M.A. 2s. 

Buddenbrook : Bin Schultag eines 
Kealuntersekundaners. ^ited by 
J. E. Mallin, M.A. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 
Materials for German Prose Com- 
position. By Dr. C. A. Buchheim. 4X. 6d. 
A Key to Parts I. and II., zs. net. Parts 
III. and IV., 4X. net. 

First Book of German Prose. Being 
Parts I. and II. of the above, with 
Vocabulary, is. 6d. 

Kurzer Leitfaden der Deutschen Dich- 
tung. By A. E. Cop. zs. W. 


Gasc’s French Dictionaries 

FRENCH-ENOLIBH AND ENailSH-FRENCH DICTIONABT. N.w Edition tvith Sud- 
plcment of New Words. Large 8vo. izs. 6d, 

G0N0I8E FKBtfCH DICTIONARY. Medium i6mo. 3 s. 6 d. Or id Two Parts, zs. each. 

POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. i6mo. zs.U 
{flTTUB WU flEEKOS DICTIOKAJIY. Nww ccL Limp Lesther, sf, pc). 




Select Bducaimtal Catalogue 
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French and German Annotated Editions 


Bell’s French Plays. (Based on Gombcrt’s 

French Drama.) Edited by Maxg Cei^pi. 

Paper, td , ; cloth, &/. 

First Volumes i 

Moll6re. Le Tartufie. — L'Avarc. — Lc 
Misanthrope. 

RaelAB« Les PlaldureB. 

Voltaire. Zaire. 

Corneille. Le Cid. 

Ctomhert’s French Drama. Re-edited, 

with Notes, by F. E. A. Gasc. Sewed, 

td. each. 

Moli^re. I^e Misanthrope.— L’ A vare.~Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme— Le Tartuffe.— 
Le Maladc Imaginair^— Les Femmes 
Savantes. — Les Fourberies de Soapin. — 
Les PriScieuses Ridicules.— L’Ecole des 
Femmes.— L’EcoledesMaris. — LeM6decin 
Malgri Lui. 

Racine. La Thibalde. — Les Plaideurs.-— 
Iphigdnie. — Britannicus. — Phidre. — 
Esther.— Athalie. 

Corneille. Le Cid,— Horace.— Cinna.— 
Polyeucte. 

Voltaire. Zaire. 


Fdnelon. Aventures de Tdl^imaque. By 
C. J. Deluxe, aj. 6</. 

La Fontaine. Select Fables. By F. E. A. 
Gasc. ts. 6d. 

Lamartine. Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint* 
Point. By J. Boielle, B.-b-L td. 

Salntine. Picciola. By Dr. Dubuc. 
ts, (id. 

Voltaire. Charles Xll. By L. Direy. 

iJ. ^d. 


German Ballads from Uhland. Goethe, 
and Schiller. By c. L. Bielekeld. 

u. (id. 


Goethe. Hermann und Dorothea. By E. 
Bell, M.A., and E. WClfkl. i/. (id. 

Lessing. Minna yon Barnheln.. By Prof. 
A. B. Nichols, sl 6d. 

Schiller, Wallenstein. By Dr. Buchhbim. 
sr. Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 2 f. 60, 
Wallenstein’s Tod, ss. 60. 

Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 
IS. 60. 

Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner. xs. 60. 


Bell’s Modem Translations 


A Series of Translations from Modern Languages, with Memoirs, Introductions, etc. 
Crown 8vo. ix. each. 


Dante, inferno. Translated by the Rev. 
H. F. Cary, M.A. 

— — Purgatorio. Translated by the Rev. 
H. F. Cary, M.A, 

— — Paradise. Translated by the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, M.A, 

Goethe, Egmont, Translated by Anna 
Swanwick. 

Iphigenia in Tauris, Translated by Anna 

Swanwick. 

— Goet« von Berlichingen. Translated by 
Sir Walter Scorr. 

— Hermann and Dorothea. Translated by 
E, A. Bowrino, C.B. 

Hauff. I'he Caravan, Translated by S. 
Mendeu 

— The Inn in the Spessart Translated by 
S. Mendel. 

Leasing. Laokoon. Translated by E. C. 
Beasley, 

* Minna von Bamhelm. Translated by 

Ernest Bell, M.A 


Lessing. Nathan the Wise. Translated by 
R. Dillon Boy la n. 

Moli^re. Translated by C. Heron Wall. 
8 vols. The Misanthrope.— The Doctor in 
S^Diteof Himself.— Tartuffe. -The Miser. - 
The Shopkeeper turned Gentleman.— The 
Affected Ladies.— The Learned Women.— 
The Impostures of Scapin. 

Bneino, 1 ranslated by R. Bruce Boswell, 
M.A s vols. Athalie.-Esther.— Iphi- 
genia.— Andromache.— Britan nicus. 

Schiller. Wilham Tell, Translated by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B., LL.D. AVw 
Edition^ enthely rnnsed, 

— - The Maid of Orleans. Translated by 
Anna Swanwick. 

Mary Stuai t. Translated by J. Mellish. 

— — Wallenstein s Camp and the Piccolomini. 
Translated by J. Churchill and S. T. 
Coleridge. 

“T“ Wallenstein. Translated 

by S. T. Coleridge. 


\* Fqt othor Translations from Modern Languages^ see the Catalogue cf Bohn's 
Librarm^ which will be forwarded on application. 
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SCIENCE AND 

Detailed Catalogue 

Sementary Botany, By Percy Groom, 
M. A. , D. Sc. , F. L. S. With 275 Illustrations. 
3 >. to,. 

Elementary Botany. By G. F. Atkinson, 
Ph.B. 6r. 

Botany for Schools and Colleges. By 
G. F. Atkinson. Illustrated. 4J. 6rf. net. 
Practical Plant Physiology. By Fred- 
erick Keeule, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3.^. 6d. 

A Laboratory Course in Plant Physio- 
logy. By W. F. Ganong, Ph.D. 7s.6d.net. 
The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. By w. R. 

Hayward. Revised by G. C. Dkcce. 4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of the 
Comparative Anatomy oi Animals. 

By G. C. Bourne, M.A., D.Sc. With 
numerous Illiisiration.s. 2 Vols. 

Vol I. Animal Organization. The Pro- 
tozoa and Coelenterata. Revised Edition. 

Vol. II. The Cadomata. 6r. 

A Manual of Zoology. By Richard Hert- 
wiG. Translated by Prof. J. S. Kingsley. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

urious and Useful Insects. An intro- 

uction to the Study of Economic Ento- 
mology. By Prof. L. C. Ml ALL, F.R.S. 
With too I II lustrations. 3'. 6d- 

Civil Service Examination Papers: 
Chemistry Papers, Theoretical and 
Practical. Bv A. P. Newton, is. 

A First Year’s Course of Chemistry. By 

James Sinclair, is. 6d, 

An Introduction to Chemistry. By D. S. 

Macnair, Ph.D., B.Sc. ss. 


TECHNOLOGY 

sent on appUcaiion 

Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. By 
Prof. James Walker. D.Sc. 6 d. 
Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. 

By Dr. Alexander Smith. 71. 6d. net. 
Laboratory Outline of General Chem- 
istry. By Dr. Alexander Smith, 2L 6d. 
General Chemistry for Colleges. By 

Dr. Alexander Smith. 6l td. net. 

An Experimental Course in Physical 
Chemistry. By J. F. Srencer, D.Sc., 
Ph. D. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

A Text- book of Organic Chemistry. By 
Wai. a. Noves. 6s. net. 

A Three Years’ Course in Practical 

Physics. By James Sinclair. 3 vols. 
ij. 6d. e.Tch. 

A College Text-Book of Physics. By 
A. L. Kimball, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
los. 6d. net. 

The Principles of Physics. By w. F. 

Maihe. Illustrated. 71. 6d. net. 

Practical Electricity and Magnetism. 

Fir.st Year’s Course. By R. E. Steel, af. 
A Text Book of Gas Manufacture for 
Students. By John Hornby. Revised 
and Enlarged. 7s. 6d. net. 

Turbines. By W. H. Stuart Garnett, 
8vo. 55. net. 

Electrons. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 6r. net. 
E^nes and Boilers. By w. McQuade. 
Crown 8vo. Numerous Ulus. ar. 6d. net. 

Exercises in Metal Work. By A. T. J. 

Ki'ksev, a. R.C.Sc. Crown 8vo. ir. 6 d. net. 

Practical Wood Carving for Technical 
Classes. By F. P. Drury, ts. 6d. 


Technological Handbooks 

Edited by Sir 11 . Trueman Wood 


Specially adapted for candidates in 1 
Institute. 

Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufac- 

ture. By Prof. Roufk I s Beau.mont. 

[y^iv Edi ion in preparation. 

Soap Manufacture. By w. Lawrence 
Gadd, F.I.C., F.C.S. 5v. 

Plumbmg : Its Principles and Practice. 

By S. Stevens Hellyek- 55, 

Silk-Dyeing and Finishing. By G. H. 

Hurst, F.C.S. 6 d, 

Printing. A Pract'cal Treatise, By C. T. 
Jacobi, yf. bd. 


i examinations of the City and Guilds 
Illustrated 

Cotton Spinning: Its Development, 
Principles, and Practice. By R. Mars- 

DEN. 6s. 6d. 

Cotton Weaving : Its Development, 
Principles, and Practice. By R. M ars- 

DEN. lOS. 6d. 

Coach Building. By John Philipson, 
M.In.st.M.E. 6s. 

Bookbinding. By j. w. Zaehnsdokf. ks. 
The Principles of Wool Combing. By 
Howard Pribstman. 6s. 


Music 


llluic, A Complete Text-Book of. By 
Prof. H. C. Banistjbr. New and Cheaper 
Edition. ^d, 


Musia A Concise iSistorv of. By Rev. 
H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. Doc. New 
andCheaper Edition, af. net. 
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Select Edticaiional Catalogue 

HISTORY 


Catalogue of II is to Heal Books 
Llngard’s History of England. Abridtred 

ar.d Continued by Dom H. N. Tiri. With 
a Preface by Abbot Gasquet, D.D. New 
Kdition. With Maps. 3^. 6 d. ; or in 2 voU. 
Vol. I. ftO 1485), 2S. Vol. II. (1 ^85-1012), 25 , 

An Introduction to Enslish Industrial 
History. By Henry Allsopp, B.A. 2s. 

English History Source Books. Edited 
by vS. E. WiNBoLT, JM.A., and Kenneth 
Bell, M.A. ix. net encli. 

449-1066. The Welding of the Race. Edited 
by Rev. John Wallis, M.A. 

1066-1154. The Normans in England. 

Edited by A. E. Bland, M.A. 

1154-1216. The Angevins and the Charter. 

Edited by S. M. Toyne, M.A. 

1216-1307. The Growth of Parliament. 

Edited by W. D. RonisoN. 

1307-1 99 War and Misrule P'dited by 
A. A. Locke. 

1399-1485. The Last of Feudalism. Edited 
l)y W. Garmon Jones, M.A. 

1485-1547. The Reformation and the Re* 
naissance. Edited by W. Bewshkr 
1547-1603. The Age of Elizabeth. Edited 
byARUNDELL Esdaile, M.A, 

1603-1660. Puritanism and l.iberty. Edited 
ted by Kenneth Bell, M.A.^ 

1660-1714, A C'onstltution in Making. 

Edited by G. B. Perkett, M.A. 

1714-1760. Walpole and Chatham. Edited 
by K. A. Esdailf. 

1760-1801. American Independence and 
the French Revolution. Edited by 
S. E. Win BOLT, M.A. 

1801-1815. England and Napoleon, Edited 
by S. E, Wlnbolt, M.A. 

1815-1837. Pe.ace and Reform. Edited by 
A. C. w. Edwards, 

1856-1876. From Palmerston to Disraeli. 

Edited by Ewing H arding, B.A. 

1876-1887. Iniperialism and Mr. Gladstone. 

By R. H. Gretton, M.A. 

1535-1913. Canada. By James Munro. 

Mediaeval England : 1066 - 1485 . A Frame- 
work of History. By S. M. Toyne, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. net. 

First Lessons in English History. 

Illustrated, u. 

A Junior History of England. By £. 

Kixon. Illustrated, u, 


se/tt fosi fi'ce on application 

A Senior History of England. Ry A. 

McKii LIAM, M.A. Crown 8 VO. Ulus. 2s. 

Highways of the World. By A. E. 

McKillia.m, M.A. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. With Maps and 
IlliLstratiuiLS. is. 6 d. 

A Social History of England. By 

George Guest. Crown 8vo. With many 
IlliLst ations. is. bd. 

English Church History to AD. 1000. 

By W. H. Flecker, M.A., D.C.L. ijr. bd. 

Civil Service Examination Papers : 
I story Questions. By A. Percival 
Newton, M..\. js. 

Ancient History for Schools, By E. 

Nixon and H. R. Sti el. 2^. 

Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England. 6 vols, 5^. each. 

Abridgved edition for Schools, 6s. 6d. 

Landmarks in the History of Europe. 

By E. hi. Richardson, B..\.. Crown 8vo. ?jr. 
Building of the British Empire. By 
Pk M. Richardson, B.A. u. Sd. 

An Atlas of European History. By 

Earle W. Dow. 6 s. net. 

The Foundations of Modem Europe. 
By Dr. Emil Reich. 5s. nei. 

Dyer’s History of Modem Europe. 

Revised throughout by Arthur Hassall, 
M.A. 6 vols. With Maps. 35. 6^/. each. 
Life of Napoleon 1 . By John Holland 
Rose, Li'it.D. 2 vols. loi. net. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. Edited 
by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 3 vols. 
With numerous illusti ations. u. net each. 

Mignet’a History of the French Revo- 
lution, from 1789 to 1814. IS. net. 

Select Historical Documents of the 
Middle Ages. Translated and edited by 
Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D. 5J. 
MenzeVs History of Germany. 3 vols. 

3J, 6 d. each. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. Trans- 

lated by E. Foster. New Edition. Re- 
vised. 3 vols. u. net each. 

Ranke’s Histoiy of the ^Atin and 
Teutonic Nations. Revised Translation 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Edward Armstrong, M. A 6/. net. 




Bohn’s ‘ 

Popular library 

THB PIONBBR SERIES OF CHEAP REPRINTS IN NEW AND 
DISTINCTIVE FORMAT. 

First List of 40 Volumes . Strongly bound in Cloth. 

One Shilling Net. 

1. SWIFT (J.) Gulliver’s Travels. 

2-4, MOTLBY (J. L.) Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. 

5-6. EMERSON (R. W.) Works : Vol. I.— Essays and Representative 
Men. Vol. II. — English Trails, Nature, and Conduct of Life. 

7-8. BURTON (Sir R.) Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Mecca. 
2 vols. 

9. LAMB (0.) Essays of Elia and Last Essays of Elia. 

10. HOOPER (G.) Waterloo : The Downfall of the First Napoleon. 

11. FIELDING (H.) Joseph Andrews. 

12-13. CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 2 vols. 

14. CALVERLEY (C. S.) The Idylls of Theocritus with Thb 

Eclogues of Virgil. 

15. BURNEY (F.) Evelina. 

10. COLERIDGE (S. T.) Aids to Reflection. 

17-18. GOETHE. Poetry and Truth from My Own Life, 2 vols. 

19. EBERS (Georg*), An Egyptian Princess, 

20. YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in France. 

21-22. BURNEY (F.) The Early Diary of Francks Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay), 1768-1778. 2 vols. 

23-25. CARLYLE’S History of the French Revolution. Introduc- 
tion ond Notes by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D, 3 vols. 

26 - 27 . EMERSON (R. W.) Works. Vol. III. —Society and Solitude ; 

Letters and Social Aims; Addresses. Vol. IV. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 
28-29. FIELDING (H.) Tom Jones. 2 vols. 

30. JAMESON (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s Heroines. 

31. MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, The Thoughts of. 

Translated by George Long, M.A. 

32. MIGNET’S History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814 . 
33-35. MONTAIGNE. Essays. Cotton’s Translation. 3 vols. 

36-88. RANKE. History of the Popes. Mrs. Foster’s Translation. 3 vols. 
89. TROLLOPE (Anthony). The Warden. Introduction by Frederic 
Harrison. 

40. TROLLOPE (Anthony). Barchester Towers. 

Others in active preparation. 
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